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music BOOKS! 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., during repairs of their build- 
ing injured by fire, will ‘emmy | store No. 225 Wash- 
ingston Street, where they haveas usual, for sale, 
a very large stock of the best and most popular Music 
Books ; among them : 


THREE 
CHOICE VOLUMES OF BOUND MUSIC, 


Price of each Book. Boards $2.50; Cloth $3.0°; Gilt $4.00 
MUSICAL Te cesuae- Vocal and Instrumental. 
oO 


Ath GE Vocal. 
SHOWER OF PEARL?. The Best Vocal Duets. 
Capital collections. 200 lar, es, popular pieces, a 
great deal of music for a Tittle money. 


River or Lire. Best Sabbath School Song Book. 


American Tune Book. 


Price $1.50 or $13.50 = doz. Has 1000 tunes and > 
thems, not new, but selected as the favorntes from 
rominent Church Music Books published during the last 
lf century. 


Father Kemp’s Old Folk’s Tunes. Eularged $4.'0 per doz, 


WINNER'S NEW SCHOOLS 


For Piano, Cabinet Organ, Melodeon, Guitar, Banjo, Cor- 
net, Fife, Accordeon, Clarionet, Flute and Flagcolet. 
These convenient books cost but 75 cents each, and are 
concise simple methods, with large quantities of pleas- 
ing airs for practice. 
he above books sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON &CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Boston. 7 Broadway, N.Y. 














J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED - 
HUBERT FREETH'S PROSPERITY. 


AStory. By Mrs. Newton Crosianp, autbor 
of ‘‘Lydia,” ‘‘Hildred, the Daughter,” 
“The Diamond W edding,” ete 12 mo. 
Fine cloth, black and gilt ornamentation, 
$1.75. 

“It isa carefully executed composition, and as such 
will be sure to commend itself to those epicures who like 
to enjoy their novel like their wine, leisurely, holding it 
up tothe right from time to time, that they may see the 
rich color and mark the clear depth ‘iroush the crystal. 
A high, healthy tone of moral teaching runs all through 
this book, —_ _ story gains upon us as we continue it” 
—London Ti 
ALIDE. 

A Romance of Goethe's Life. By Ena 
Lazarvs, author of ‘‘ Admetus, and other 
Poems,’’ ete. 12 mo. Fine cloth, $1.25. 

A charming story beautifully told, having for its sub- 
ject the romance of a life, the interest in which 1s and 
must for a long time be intense and all-absorbing. 

*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will 

be ‘sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the 
price by 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & C0., Publishers, 


aso Circular Letiers of Credit for Travelers, available 


Oable Transfers. 


and Exchange Brokers, 31 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 


SRITISH NORTH AMERICA, | 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK — 


| 
‘ommuerzitl Credits issued fer use in Europe, Chins, 
tapes the East aud West Indies and South america; | 


nall parts of the World, ' 
Demand and time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
ton and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates, also 


Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
apada, Briush Columbia and San Francisco. Biils col- 
e ted, and other Banking business transicted. 

JOHN PATON, Agent. 


~- 
FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
Wall Street, 
New York. Stocks, Gold and Exchange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission, All Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 














NEW YORK BANKERS. 


Duncan, Sherman &Co., | 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassan Streets, NEW YORK, 


188UR 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF LHE WORLD. 


[&ANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST, 


ACCOUNT: OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 








{ OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Street. 


________| 








INSURANCE, — 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WAHALL STREET, Vv. Y., 
NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 3lst December, 1873, is submitted 
in conformity with the pro visions of its Charter : 








——— 


‘E O UN TZE BRO PHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 


THOS. FYSHE, W.L.COMINGS, | a/ all points at home and abroad. 


Late one of the Agents of Member of the New York 


the Bank of British 
North America. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 


HEAD OFFICE, { (Corner of 2: Lane), Thread- | 


(N o- 34 Old Bond Stree 
BRANCH | | Nos. a 59 & 160 y Torta Court Road; 


a negate H 
OFFICES. ‘ Nor. 9 8 o1 Edgware Road; 
os. 6 & 7 Lowndes Terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 


Susscrisep Carrtat__--£1,200,009 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) A 
Paiw-up CapiTaL_..---- £600,000 0 0 
£170,000 0 6 


Reserved Funp ------- 
Directors: 
Joun Jones, Esq., Chairman. 
Henry Viovrs East, Esq. 
Joun Hacksiock, Esq. 
Anprew Lawnrir, Esq. 
Rosert Lioyp, Esq. 
Wa. McArrtuve, Esq., 
Ald., M. P. 
Grorox Youne, Esq. 


Wa. Macnaveuran, Esq. 
\Joaquin Dk Mancua Ese. 
| WittiaM Suvpson, Esqe 
JONATHAN TaoR?, Esq. 
\James E, Vanner, Esq, 





Manager: 
ALFrep Grorcr KennepY. 


Secreary—C. J. Wort 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ered consistent With sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accoiints is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and M-~zinal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon ay -eading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashei when issued by Clients, and every de- 
poe one MY ot general Banking Business 
ransac 





715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are I djcot to 
disclose the sunandionsed any of Sneamubent 


Stock and Gold Exchanges. Make C able Tr ansfers. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & CO., 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Government and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 


BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Special Loans and © 1 Pay d 
Jeposits received acd cme yin ay on Daily 

Balances. 

Ckecks upon our House are collected through Cleiring- 
House as upon National and State Banks, 

Circular Letters of Cre it, available in all the principal 
cities of Europe. furnished to Travellers, 
W. B. Leonarp. W. C. Sue.pon. Gro. R Howkt1, 





10 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
OFFER FACILITIES TO PARTIES, 


Wishing to deal in Securities, 


Current at the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
Zither for r Cash or on Time. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE OFFICE. 


86 South Street, New York. 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest rates. 


| Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & C0., 
86 South Street, New York 


WHITE, MORRIS «& CO., 


18 WALL STREET, N. Y. 











FRANCIS T. WALKER & C0. 


*| Cash in banks........+ sescesee 





tsta i December Sist, 1872. = 63 
Premiums ao — Year 1873.e00++..1,420,6)7 33 


Total Premiums,,.... ... sereeceeveeeeSl, ms 96 






















Premiums marked off as earned from J 
ony lst to December 3ist, 1573. .... eovece nS, 497,054 03 
Paid during the same poe: 
Losses, Expense:, Commission 
Re -Insurance and ivterest “$1.1, 815 88 
Return of Premiums........... 4,336 
Paid to Policy Holders as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 
aud Jury interest on stock ... 85,925 77 
Vhe Asveix of the Company on the 3ist De- 
cember, 1873, were us follows : 
44,118 O1 
United Staies, State and. Bank Biosks, ‘and 


ns on Stocks.... corseceeeecesise 295,414 00 
Interest on Investments due wee dadtbled 4,269 50 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in course of 

COLLECHION vee. veseveeeees evesee-cove 629,593 06 
Re-insurance and salvage due the company. 45,620 00 


$1,018,954 44 

Resotven, that a semi-anrual dividend of FIVE (5) 
PE& CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 
representatives, on and after MONDAY, the second of 
F. bruary next. 


TRUSTEES: 


FRANCOIS HATHAWAY, 
AAKON L, REID, 
OOD, 


JAMES RELLAND, 
SAMUEL. WILLETS, 


KOBERT L, TAYLOR, JOHN ©, WOO 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. =, 
WILLIAM WATT, HeNRY EYR’ E, 


Jas. D, FISH, vO8EVH SLAGG, 
ELLWOUD WALTER, FDWARD MERRITT, 
', COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T, WILLETS, 
COWNSEND SCUDDER, 1. EDGERTO 

pooh L. HAM, 
BRYCE GRaY, s 
N. L. MCOREADY, CHAKLES DIMON, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., PAUL N, SPOPFORD, 
TAROLD DOLLNER, AMES DOUGLAS, 

J SEP WILLETS, WILLIAM B. 8COT?, 


ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 
MONTGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President. 
ALANSON W, HEGEMAN, 
Seconit Vice-President, 
Cc. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


ARCH, G. 





Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 
216 Broadway, N. Y., 


(NATIONAL PARK BANK BUILDING.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


JN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE, 





New York Post Office Notice. 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE during the week ending 
Saturpay, April 18th, 1874, will close at this 
office, as folttows: On WEDNESDAY at 12:30 P M.; on 
Tuursbay at 11:30 A.M., and on Sarurpay at 4:30 A. M. 


and 12 M, 
T. L. JAMES, Postmaster. 
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THE = ALBION, 





ST. NICHOLAS. 


Scribner's Illustrated Magazine 
For Boysand Girls 


The April number of ST. NICHOLAS, with its three 
plendid SERIAL STORIES, its Exquisite Pictures, and 
its Delightful Vanety, is now ready. 
The N. ¥. Journal of Commerce says: 
“ST. NICHOLAS 1s without a competitor.” 
The Boston Journal says: ‘‘ Nothing has been done 
hitherto in this country, or England, to equal it.” 
‘OT. NICHOLAS is being widely adopted as 


A Reading Book in Schools. 
Price 25 cents, 14 Numbers for $3.00. Subscriptions are 
eceived by all Booksellers and News Dealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW VORK. 


“The Prince of the Monthlies,” 


Scribner for April, 


The SUMMER CAMPAIGN BEGUN. 
“Another Great Literary Sensation.” 
The Modern Robinson Crusoe. 


With 150 Beautiful Illustrations. 
Messrs. SCRIBNER & CO. have secured for serial pub- 
iNeation ix SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, M, Jules 
Verne’s Latest Story, 


© THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND.” 

n which, not content with the old stories of “ROBIN- 
SON CRUSOE” and the “SWISS FAMILY ROBIN- 
SON,” the writer undertakes to show how a party of 
men cast upon a mysterious and desert island, may live 
by their scientific resources alone, without the aid of any 
wreck to draw upon for the materials of life and comfort. 

The party are Americans who set out from Richmond, 
Va., during the siege in a balloon, M. Jules Verne 
unites with an accurate scientific knowledge, an exuber- 
ance of inventive genius that has 


FASCINATED THE WORLD. 
F ‘The theme of the present aor affords the author the 
nest cgocetanty for the display of his peculiar gifts. 
The will be profusely illustrated, and is tegen 5 in 
the April number. 
SCRIBNER for April has also an Illustrated Poem, 
**MARY BUTLER’s RIDE,” “ A RAMBLE IN VIR- 
GLNIA, in THE GREAT SUUTH SERIES,” even 
more Kl.’ a ieates than usual; Dr. Blauvelt’s 
article on * RESURRECTION,” a SORT Ars 
and ee of JOHN HAY,” chapters from “KATH 
ERINE EARL,” the end of “BART EN PITCHERS,” 
Sh rier wow Poems, Reviews. A POEM by the 
EDITOR, &c., &c. 
For sale = ‘all News Dealers and Booksellers. Price 
4.00 a year, 35 cents a number. 


SCRIBNER & CO-, 654 Broadway, N. Y- 


_ NEW YORE 
Loan and Indemnity Company. 


£1220 Broadway, corner Barelay Street, N. ¥. 
Capital $1, 000,000. 


Transact 4 GENERAL BAN} = BUSINESS 
Receive 1) EPOSITS sul HECK ey SIGHT, 
paying INTEREST on D. ILY BALANO 
CHECKS on this Company pose. = throu h 
the CLEARING «0OUS . 
Receive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL anita 











beep wane ee STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
TEES for RAILR and other corporations and for 
individuals. 


WILLIAM H. FOSTER, President. 
AN .REW McKINNEY, Vice-President. 





DIRECTORS: 
hasten 1, —— T. W. Park, 
John heever, P. Shaw, 


iiam H. Breeden, Aaron Claflin, 
John G. Hoyt, George H. Brown, 
William Foster, Jr., Christopher Meyer, 
Van Nort, G. P. Low 5 
A. William H, Foster. 
JOHN T. BANKER, Seoretary. 














WATERS’ CONCERTO and ( ORCHESTRAL 


§ are te most 
riectin ee ao wh a 
The CONCERTO €@ ORCHES- 
TRAL STOPS are te best 
ever placed in any Organs. 
They are produced byan extra set of 
reed eculiarly vetoed 
Or of ike MOWR 
G and SOU Le 
STINn the IMEETA~ 
TION UMAN VOICE 
a SUP wis, These Organs 
the best made in the U.S, 
WATERS’ | New Scal PIANOS 
eat power a fine singing tone, 
= Hh modern improvements, and are the 
best Pianos made, ‘These Organs and Pie 
anosare warranted for 6 years. Prices ex- 
tremely low /or cash or part cash, and bale 
ance in monthly o quarterly payments, 
Second-hand instruments taken in ex« 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS (0 te 
AGENTS WANTED for eve 


the 
CHA 





change. 
TRADE. 
City and County in the U, S. and Canada. 
jasgeet discount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools 
Lodges, de, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, 
yb & SON 


481 Breadway and 48 Mercer St., New York. 





NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


92 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WALL STREET). 


Capital paid in - - in - - $1,000,000 


This Company sunties Cet deposits, allows interest on the 
same, subject to check at sight. Also acts as Trustees, 
Executors, Transfer Agents, and are a Depository of 
Trust Fonds. 


DIRECTORS: 


H, T. SMYTHE, President. 
Cc. A. BOWEN, Vice-President. 





F. Grheteom, W. H. Tillinghast, 
Wm. M. Vermilye, te T. Garner, 
A. A. Low, . J. Woolsey, 
8. D. Babcock, . F. Drake, 
Navid Jones, z F. Allen,” Chicago, 
Sam’! F. Barger m. T. Han.ilton, Syracuse. 
John Bisscyoed. 
H. J. HUBBARD, Secretary. 
NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


GENERAL BRANCH OFFICE OF THE 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
243 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
CASH] ASSETS JANUARY Ist, 1872, 


$3,255,748.94. 


Policies issued and applications prompt- 
ly attended to. 


GEORGE F, REGER, Manager. 














FREDERICK KURTZ’S 
Old-Established and First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY 


The undersigned has reduced the Prices of his Bill of 

Fare to the most reasonable rates, 
~~ © . 
To Suit the Times. 

A variety of very large and commodious Dining Rooms 
enables him to accommedate private and select parties, 
and also every class of business men. 

Thesame uniform prices are charged, both in private 
rooms and the dining rooms, either in Broadway or New 
Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
without extra charge. 

Extra low prices charged at the different 


Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 


and still the very best articles furnished without delay. 
Hoping tor dae aqgaamaea of the liberal patronage so 
Jong “a by m 
I remain the Public’s Obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 
N.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Streets, extending through to Maiden Lane, and 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, the 
choicest articles are carefully served, at correspondingly 


low rates. 
FREDERICK KURTZ, » Propetotor. 


HUGH B. JACKSON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISH SPECIALTIES. 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Wines, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz 


CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete. 


Pates’s ane efort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly on hand 
« large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS. 


182 FIFTH AVENUE. 
The Yankee Letter File and Binder. 

















- SPENCERIAN 


Double Elastic 
STEEL PENS. 


These celebrated Pens are it increasing ; very rapidly in 
sale owing to their They are 
of superior English make, and are famous for their elas- 
— durability and evenness of poiot, For sale every- 
wher. 


1 For the convenience of those ‘who may wish to tr; 
them, we will send a Sample Card, amoung ali of the 
15 numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, NEW YORK 


ENVELOPES. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR &€ CO., 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Official Size, and of any size, pattern 
shape, or quality, including White or Blud 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. All 








ner. Samples given when requested. 
Seeds, Plants, Trees, Prepaid by 
Mail. 

My new priced descriptive ay 
of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 2 
sorts of either for $1; new and prota: 
varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
lies, Small Fruits, House and Border 
Plants and Bulbs; one year grafted 
Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks of 
all kinds; Hedge Plants, &e. ; the most 
complete assortment in the country, will 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
P.O. box. True Cape Cod Cranberr fj 





upland or lowland, $6 per 1000; $1 per 
100; prepaid by mail. Trade List to 
dealers. Seeds on Commission. Agents 


wanted. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
| and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
' Fstablished 1842, 











MISFIT CARPETS. 








Good Second-EFiand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


“RICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


between William and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK. 


Ee Sent home and laid free of charge. get 





well made and gummed in the best man-| _ 





MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 
PANIES, RAILROAD COMPANIES and business men 


INSURANCE COM- 


ofall classes: We call your attention to this INDIS- 
PENSABLE ARTICLE, It will pay its cost every week. 
It has twenty-five times the durability of all others in the 
market, and is far more ORNAMENTAL to your 
COUNTING ROOM. It has no FLAPPING COVERS, 
which are soon cut off in using. It is made of BLACK 
WALNUT and SHEET BRASS. It occupies but half 
the room on your DESK, while in use, of those above- 
mentioned. It is warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 
cr money refunded. Don’t purchase others until you ex- 
amine it. For sale by all STATIONERY DEALERS 
throughout the United States. Send for Circular. 
Manufactured by 


DUNHAM & CO.., 


Office and Factory 46 Centre Street, N.Y. 

















ECONOMY ! UTILITY! — 
' G3 Ink for 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


f Any a8 sent postpaid, on receip 
of Two DoLLars vy 
R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 
Stationers, New York. 
GS Send for Circular containing 
testimoni 












Ayer’s Sa vill 
ya s rsaparilla, 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 

This compound of the vege- 
table alteratives, Sarsapar- 
illa, Dock, Stiilingia and 
fa Us Mandrake, with the Iodides 

//, of Potassium and Iron makes 

“a most effectual cure of a 
Zz series of complaints which are 

, very prevalent and afflicting. 
Flt purifies the blood, purges 
out the lurking humors in 
the system, that undermine 
health and settle into trouble- 
= some disorders. Eruptions of 
the skin are the appearance ou the surface of humors that 
should be ‘expelled from the blood. Internal derange- 
ments are the determination of these same humors to 
some internal organ, or organs Whose action they derange, 
and whose substance they disease and destroy. AvyeEr’s 
SARSAPARILLA expels these humors from the blood. 
When they are gone, the disorders they produce disappear, 
such as Ulcerations of the Liver, Stomach, Kidneys, 
Eruptions and Eruptive Diseases of the Skin, St. 
Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Boils, 
Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, 
Ulcers aud Sores, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Pain in the 
Bones, Side and Head, Female Weakness, Sterility, Leu- 
corrhe, arising from internal ulceration and uterine dis- 
ease, Dropsy, Dysvepsia, Emaciation and Genera! Debiliiy. 
With their departure health returns. 


PREPARED BY 

Dr. J, C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 

Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 

















TRIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 





OFFICE: 
3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1874. 





Amount ot net cash assets, Jan. Ist, 1673...#21,572,842 








INCOME. 
Premiums and annuities......#6,131,521 38 
Interest received and accrued. 1,418,094 83-- 7,549,616 21 
$29,124,458 97 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by death.......-+0.00-- $1,446,123 04 


Dividends and returned p< mu- say oe 
ums on canceled policic .... 2,344,505 33 
Life annuities, mature! en- 


dowments and reinsura: ce. 82,629 13 
Commissions, brokcrages, and 
AQEVCY EXPCUSES «+++ +400-- 445,882 91 
Advertising and Phy: sicians’ 
Fees ....ccccccccsccccsccers 115,593 67 
Taxes, office, and iaw expenses, 
salaries, © cnn revenue onan 
Coseccreeereresrees “99, ‘ 
— ———_ 4,693,579 65 
$24,130,879 32 
ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Cc mpany, tn 

bank, and on hand ......... $1,661,537 86 
Invested in United States, New 

York State, and other stocks 

(market value, $4,937,320 24) 
Real Estate ....+++- 
Bonds and mortgages (secured 

by real estate, valued at $44- 

000,000 ; buil dings thereon, 

insured for over $13,700,000, 

and the policies assigned to 

the Company as additional 

collateral security......+++- 14,135,265 23 
Loans on existing policies, (the 

reserve held by the Company 

on these policies amounts to 


4,850,195 20 
1,768,174 14 


seeeeereee 


$4,052,419 96)... cece eeeeee 962,112 98 
Quarterly and semi-annual 
premiums due subsequent to 
January Ist, 1874....---+62. 563,365 83 
Premiums on existing "policies 
in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve 
on their policies $800,000, in- 
cluded in habilities)......... 287,936 34 
Amounts due from Agents..... 26 459 "7 
Interest accrued to January 
Ist, 1874.ccccccccccercccsecs 175,831 98 
———_ 24, 430.879 32 
ADD. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost. 87,125 04 
Cash assets January Ist, 1874......... +» $24,518,004 36 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS 
Adjusted losses due subsequent 
anuary Ist, 1874.......++.. 271,655 00 
— osses awaiting proof, 
seecceensecerecsseccsseees 207,715 Ww 
navel for reinsurance on 
existing policies suring . 
$122,594,273 20, participating 
insurance (at 4 yer cent., 
Carlisie net premium); and 
$!,073,113 65 non-participat- 
ing (at 5 per cent. Carlisle net 
PFEMIUM.....-0eeeeee ccccce 22,087,449 38 
Dividends outstanding....... 208,630 57--22,775,442 95 
Divisible surplus.........++ osceeceeees $1,742,554 41 


From the undivided surplus of $1,742,554 41, the Board 
of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
ing policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in settie- 
ment of premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 


During the year, 8,834 policies have been issued, in- 

suring $26,621,000. 
TRUSTEES: 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWSs, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HEN’ Y BOWERS, 
CU*ARLFS L. ANTHONY 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 

WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, J. F. SEYMOUR, 

WM. A. BOOTH, Cc. R. BOGERT, M. D. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice. Pres. and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., and GEORGE 
WILKES, M. D., Medical Examiners, 





CBARLES WRIGHT, Assistant Medical Examiner. 
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THE ALBION. 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 11, 1874. 


Lord Byron’s Farewell to his Wife. 
Fare thee well, aud if for ever, 
Still for ever fare thee well, — 


Even though unforgiven, never 
"Gainst thee shall my heart rebel. 


Would that my breast wes bare before thee, 
Where thy head so oft has lain, 

While that placid sleep came o’er thee, 
Which thou ne’er canst know again. 


Would that breast by thee glanc’d over, 
Every inmost thought could show, 

Then thou would'st at last discover 
*Twas not well to spurn it so. 


Though the world, for this, commend thee, 
Though it smile upon the blow, 

Even its praises must offend thee, 
Founded on another's woe. 


Though my many faults defaced me, 
Could no other arm be found— 

Than the one which once embraced me, 
To inflict a cureless wound ? 


Yet - oh, yet - thyself deceive not— 
Love may sink by slow decay, 
But by sudden wrench believe not 
Hearts can thus be torn away. 


Still thine own its life retaineth— 
Still must mine, though bleeding, beat, 
And the undying thought which paineth, 
Is—that we no more may meet. 


These are words of deeper sorrow 
Than the wail above the dead; 
Both shall live, but every morrow 
Wake us from a widow's bed. 


And, when thou would’st solace gather— 
When our child's first accents flow— 

Wilt thou teach her to say—Fartuxr! 
Though his care she must forego. 


When her little hands shall press thee; 
When her lip to thine is press’d — 

Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee, 
Think of him thy love had bless’d. 


Should her lineament resemble 
Those thou never more may’st see— 
Then thy heart would softly tremble 
With a pulse yet true to me. 


All my faults, perchance, thou knowest— 
All my madness none can know— 

All my hopes where e’er thou goest— 
Thither yet with thee they go. 


Every feeling hath been shaken; 
Pride—which not a word could bow— 
Bows to thee—by the forsaken, 
Even my soul forsakes me now. 


But 'tis done—all words are idle— 
Words from me are vainer still; 
But the thoughts we cannot bridle 
Force their way without thy will. 
Fare thee well—thus disunited, 
Torn from everv nearer tie— 
Seared in heart, and Joue—and blighted-— 
More than this I scarce can die. 


er VICTOR HUGOS “ NITETY-THREE” 


will be continued in our next. 








| From London Society.] 


A WEIRD STORY OF BRUGES. 


Six months ago, when in Bruges, that ‘“‘quaint old town of 
art and song,”’ as Longfellow styles it—a town all unchanged 
since the ancient days of Flanders—I became cognizant of the 
following events, by happening to be present at the examina- 
tion of the chief actor in them, before one of the two burgo- 
masters who govern the city. 

With a Belgian friend, I had been lounging in a window of 
the club-house that overlooked the spacious square known as 
the Grand Place, (above which towers the wonderfal belfry, 
from whence one may look down on the frontiers of Holland as 
on a map, and from whence, it is said, the mouth of the Thames 
may be seen on a clear day,) when a police escort, with swords 
drawn, conducted a prisoner past, towards the Palais de Justice. 
He was a young man of the better class, apparently very pale, 
very sad, and, depressed in aspect, very handsome in face, 
graceful in bearing, and most unlike a criminal. His hands, 
however, were manacled, and a crowd of workmen and children 
clattered noisely around him in their wooden sabots. 

Asthe rumor spread, that a terrible assassination bad just 
been committed, we followed the escort to the magnificent cld 
hall in that edifice, which was whilom the Palais du Franc de 
Bruges, and which contains a chimney-piece occupying one en- 
tire side of it, with gigantic statues carved in wood, and marble 
bas-reliefs representing chastely the story of Susannah and the 
Elders, as the reader may find in his * John Murray.” 

From that which transpired at the examination of the 

risoner, and what I read in a few subsequent numbers of the 
ittle local paper named La Patrie, I gleamed the substance of 
the following story, which in some of its features, reminds one 


that day referred to in the Palais de Justice: 


towers of the loop-holed and embattled Porte St. Croix, one of 





| and apple trees. Ifwe are to believe the ‘* Chronyke Van 
Vianderen,)it was once a shooting-box of Charles the Bold, and 
near it Mary of Burgundy received the fall from her horse which 
proved so fatal. Be all this as it may, it is a house with many 
pointed gables; strange outshots and beams of quaintly carved 
oak; and therem, with his nephew, Hendrick, and an old house- 
keeper, resided Dr. Van Gansendonck, called Doctor not from 
his profession, but for his learning; as he enjoyed the reputa- 


_| tion of understanding all languages, living and dead, and being 
~| master of every science, human and divine, and was regarded by 


the simple and religious Brugeois as altogether a miracle of a 


-| Man in some respects. 


Some there were who deemed him a dangerous dupe to his 
own powers, and these were the clergy especially, who, with 
something of repugnance, drew their black cloaks close about 
them when ‘ the doctor” passed them on the highway, or in the 
narrow unpaved streets, as it was notorious that he never crossed 
the threshold of a church, nor was kvown to lift his hat either to 
them or to the numerous Madonnas that decorate every street 
corner, and many a doorway, too, in Bruges. 

The Herr Doctr, now past his sixtieth year, had, in some 
respects, decidedly a bad reputation, and a hundred ani fifty 
years ago or so, might have ended his studies amid a blaze of 
tar-barrels in the Grande Place as a wizard, but in this our 
age of steam and telegraphy he was viewed as simply a learned 
eccentric, and asa dabbler in mesmerism, clairvoyance, the 
odic light, and second sight; but these occult mysteries, which 
the church coudemns, he would seem to have carried toa 
length, that seems strangely out of place in those days of hard 
facts and practical common-sense. 

A forehead high and bald, a head tonsured round by a fringe 
of silvery hair, eyes keen and quick as those of a rattlesnake— 
eyes that seemed to glare through his gold rimmed glasses, 
made the face of Herr Van. Gansendonck so remarkable that 
those who saw it never failed to be impressed by its strange ex- 
pression of intellectual power, tinged with s»mewhat of insanity; 
but his visitors were few. His time was chiefly spent in his 
library, and as he was rich, being proprietor of more than one 
of those gigantic mills the sails of which overshadow the grassy 
ramparts, he could afford to please himself by living as he chose, 
and seclusion was his choice. He seemed to have but one 
favorite only—Hendrick—a brother's orphan son, whom he had 
adopted and educated, and who was to be his heir. 

Hendrick was now in his twentjeth year, decidedly handsome 
but with dreamy blue eyes that had an expression in them one 
could not easily forget; yet the lad’s temperament was poetic 
and enthusiastic, and now he had but recently returned to 
Bruges, after undergoing a course of study and attending those 
lectures which are given on science, literature and art at the 
library of the Museum in Brussels. 

The grim old student hailed the return of the younger one 
with a pleasure that he did not conceal, and there was at least 
one more in Bruges that did so with joy. 

This was Lenora, the daughter of Madame Van Eyck,a 
widow lady, residing in one of those quaint cold houses at the 
Quai Espagnol. ‘To her he had been betrothed, and the mone- 
tary plans of his uncle alone were awaited for their marriage, 
young though Hendrik was. 

Brages, according to an old monkish rhyme, has ever been 
celebrated for its pretty girls, but Lenora Van Eyck, a brignt 
blonde of eighteen, was more than pretty—she was charming, 
with that wonderfal bloom of complexion which is so truly 
Belgian; light, laughing, hazel eyes that were full of merriment, 
and all her ways and modes of expression piquant and at- 
tractive. 

She had been ons of the six young ladies who, clothed and 
veiled in white. were selected on the last Corpus Christi day to 
bear the gilt Madonna through the streets before the Bishop. 
Lenora had been with her family at Blankenberg—the little 
Brighton of the Brugeois—for several weeks after the return of 
Hendrik to the house of his uncle; and when again they met at 
their favorite trysting place, the long walk of stately poplars by 
the canal near the Porte St. Croix, she soon became conscious 
of a strange and painful change in the bearing, the manner, and 
the eyes of her lover Languor seemed to pervade every action; 
his face had become pale, his eyes more dreamy than ever, and 
he was unusually taciturn and abstacted. 

Why was this? Lenora asked of herself, while she watched 
him with that keenvess of eye and anxiety of heart that are born 
of love and tenderness, for there was a singular mystery now 
about the once happy Hendrik that filled her ‘with grave per- 
plexity. Had his love for her changed? fis eyes, though sad, 
were loving in expression as ever, when they met hers—yet 
even his smile was sad—so very sad! 


Again and again, in her most winning way, she would im- 
plore Hendrik to reveal to her any secret that weighed upon his 
mind, but in vain. Why was it she asked, that he, whom she 
had left so lively in bearing and happy in spirit, had now be- 
come so moody? and why was it that there were times when 
he seemed to feel himself compelled, as it were, to leave her 
suddenly and in haste, without a word of explanation, apology, 
or excuse? She pleaded without avail; Hendnk could but avert 
his pallid face, or cover his eyes with his hand, as if to shut out 
some painful vision or crush some worrying thought. 

He dared not tell her - lest she should deem him mad, and so 
shrink from him—tbat his uncle, Herr Van Gansendonck, had, 
mesmerically, acquired a mysterious and terrible influence over 
him, and that by the mere power of will he could summon him 
to the presence at all times, wherever he might be, or with 
whomsoever he was engaged—even with herself; and that he 
Hendrik fouad himself totally puwerless and incapable of effect- 
ing his emancipation from the bodily and mental thraldom 
under which he writhed ! 

He dared not tell her all this, or, further, that Herr Van Gan- 
sendonck had the power to set him asleep on his chair in his 
library, and then to cause his spirit (for this was alleged in the 
Palaise de Justice) to disengage itself from the body and go on 
distant missions through the air for thousands of miles in the 
course of a few minutes, or that when thus put to sleep, the 
Herr, by exciting hia organ of ideality, could obtain such intor- 
mation as he wished on strange and abstruse subjects. 

That he had become a helpless and nerve-shattered mesmeric 
medium, he thought at times be might confide to her; but even 
this his courage failed him, for other and more terrifying con- 
victions were creeping upon him; thus he shrank from telling 
the girl who loved him so dearly that when his spiritual essence 





was dispatched to distant lands, the Herr, by the same power, 
permitted «th-r spirits to enter his body and use its members for 


of the case of Oriental metempsyhosis mentioned in the Spec-| purposes of their cwn. The horror of this idea, it was alleged, 
tator—the passing of the soul from body to body, including the| made the youth's life insupportable, for on awaking from there 
influences of mesmeric, crystalline, and magnetic forces, though| strange and involuntary trances, he would at times find on his 
I do not pretend to know anything of the learned and mysteri-| person cuts and bruises he was all unconscious of receiving; 
ous jargon concerning those matters, but much of what I heard! sometimes his purse would be gone, or in its place might be 


found strange money and letters to and from individuals of 


A mile or so on the level highway beyond the beautifal round | whose existence he knew nothing. 


All this was done by one whose powers he could neither repel 


the still remaining barriers of the old fortifications, there stands| nor defy; and now he had the natural dread that if his body 
ata little distance from the road, a quaint old Flemish dwelling| were made to obey the behests of these spiritual intruders, he 
house, built of red brick, and almost hidden among chestout/ might be led into some hormible predicament—the committal of 


a dreadful crime. Another might even come in bis place and 
meet Lenora ! 
. . 


* * * bd ° 


One evening, as they sat on the grassy rampart that overlook- 
ed the great canal, the girl strove to rouse or soothe him by 
singing with great sweetness one of Jan Van Beer's Flemish 
songs; but the music of her voice and the poetry of the author 
of “‘Zeik Jongeling”’ fell on Hendrik’s ears in vain. When she 
paused, “ 

“I dreamt of you last night, darling Lenora,” said the young 
man, looking at her with inexpressible tenderness; ‘‘but such 
dreams are so tantalizing, even more so than the dreams one 
has by day.” ee we 

“All your life seems one hazy dream now, Hendrik,"’ said Le- 
nora somewhat petulantly. 

“Forgive me, dearest; you know not what you talk of. My 
mind, I grant you, is a chaos, full of strange terrors, perplexity, 
and confusion; and times there are when I fear for my reason, 
he added wildly, passing a hand over his forehead, and looking 
aside. 

“Dear Hendrik, do not speak thus, I implore you.” 

“I must—in whom can I confide, if not in you? And yet I 
dare not—I dare not !” 

After a pause he spoke again, but with his eyes fixed, not on 
her, but on the still, deep water ot the shining canal. 

“This much | will tell you, Lenora: Yesterday my uncle sent me 
on some business of his to the house of an advocate, Pere Baas, 
near the Beguinage, a house in which I had never been before, 
and I was shown into a room to wait. On looking around, to 
wy astonishment, every article in it—and the room itself—the 
ceiling, the stove, the windows, and the paiutings—especially 
one by Hans Hemling—were all familiar to me, and I seemed to 
recognize every object there. ‘I was never here before,’ thought 
I; ‘and yet, I must have been, but when?- If so, there is a 
little window behind this picture, which opens to the garden of 
the Beguinage.’ 1 turned the picture, and,lo ! there was the little 
window in question; I saw through it the garden with all its 
cherry-trees, and two or three beguines flitting about. Oh, Le- 
nora, there is, indeed, some power, beyond matter, proving 
that the soul is independent of the body !” 

“It must have been a dream.” 

“It was no dream,” replied Hendrik, gloomily. 

**But how do you account for the strange fancy ?” 

*“‘My disembodied spirit must bave been there, sent on some 
accursed errand by my uncle.” 

“Bat you would die, Hendrik.” 

“Not if another tenant were at hand,” replied Hendrik, gnash- 
~“—<— teeth. 

hen the girl wept to hear him, as she naturally deemed it, 
raving thus. 

“Such things cannot be,” she said, sobbing. 

*‘My uncle says there may; and the theory is as old as the 
days of Pythagoras.” 

“I know nothing of Herr Pythagoras; but this I know, that 
the Herr Van Gansendonck is a strange and bad man. Pardon 
me, dear Hendrik; but he never enters a church door, nor has 
he been to mass or confession for years. Leave him, and Bru- 
ges too, rather than become the victim of such dreadful de- 
lusions.” 

“To do either is to leave and to lose you! I am his heir, 
and we have but to wait his pleasure, or, it may be, his death, 
to be so happy,” replied Hendrik, sadly; and then they relapsed 
into silence. With Lenora it was silence induced by sorrow 
and alarm, while her lover seemed to let his thoughts slip away 
into dreamland. 

‘The sultry Sammer evening breeze rustled the leaves near 
them; the honey bees t nd | l among the wild 
flowers and buttercups that grew on the old rampart; and far 
away could be heard the ceaseless chirping of the crickets. 
Lenora’s head rested on Hendrik’s shoulder, and he was lost 
in thought, though mechanically toying with her hair, which 
shone like ripples of gold in the light of the setting sun. 

Hie was aware that Lenora had begun to speak to him again; 
her voice seemed to mingle with the drowsy hum of the bees 
and the evening chimes or carillons in the distant spires; but he 
heard her as if he heard her not; till suddenly a thrill seemed to 
pass over him, as a secret and intuitive sense or knowledge that 
his terrible relation required his immediate presence, made him 
start from the grassy bank, snatch a hasty kiss, and hurry away 
by the arch of the Porte St. Croix, leaving Lenora mortified, 
sorrowful and utterly bewildered by the abruptuess of bis de- 
parture. 

“Oh, how changed he is!” thought she, as she proceeded 
ont 4 in the other direction toward herjhome on the Quai Es- 
pagnol. 

On two or three occasions the unhappy Hendrik had, what he 
conceived to be, undoubted proof of 44 body having been, in 
the intervals of mesmeric trances, tenanted by another spirit 
than his own: and this strange and wild conviction caused such 
intense horror and loathing ot his uncle that the expressions to 
which he gave utterance to more than one of his friends—more 
than all to Lenora—were recalled, most fatally for himself, at a 
future time. 

One day, in the Rue des Augustines, he was accosted by 
Brother Eusebius, a Capuchin. 

“Friend Hendrik,” said he, severely and gravely, *‘was it be- 
coming in you to be roystering as you were yesterday at the low 
estaminet in the market-place, and with such companions—fel- 
lows in blouses and sabots ?” 

“Impossible, Brother Eusebius; I was not there,” faltered 
Hendriz, as the usual fear crept over him. 

“1, myself, saw you. And, morever, you looked at me.” 
‘“‘When—at what hour ?” 

“Six in the evening.” 

“Six! 

_ Hendrik telt himself grow pale. He remembered that at that 
identical time he was under the bands of his uncle. He groaned 
in sore and dire perplexity, and his tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth, while the Capuchin continued to address him in 
tones of rebuke and earnest remonstrance. 

‘* Have I a double-danger, or am I becoming crazed ?” urged 
Hendrik. ‘Believe me, brother Eusebius, | was not there!” 
he added piteously and earnestly. 

‘At the hour of six ?” persisted the unbelieving Cupuchin. 

‘*] swear to you that at the hour of six I was, and bad been 
for some time, in one of those unaccountable trances in which 
my uncle has the power to cast me—one of those hours of bodi- 
ly torpor that have come upon me,” he added, while the pers- 
piration poured in bead-drops from his pallid brow. ‘I awoke 
about eight. I heard the chimes ringing in the Church of St. 
Giles, and near me sat my uncle, pen in hand, ae if in the act of 
questioning me and committing to paper that which I had been 
revealing in my magnetic slumber. Oh! amI the victim of 
necromancy ?” 

“Searcely, in thisage of the world,” replied the Capuchin, 
but now with more of pity than rebuke in his manner. 

**I swear to you by the Holy Blood that I speak the truth !” 
continued Hendrik, referring to the famous relique of the Bru- 








geois in the little chapel nearer the Hotel de Ville, ‘I last re- 
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member hearing the voice of my uncle as I sank into sleep; my 
arms fell powerless by my side; my eyes closed; waves of mag- 
netic fluid or air seemed to flow over me; and my spirit passed 
away, at his behest, to other lands.” 

* What madness—what raving is this, Hendrik?” said the 
sandaled friar, with sadness and severity. ‘‘Do you mean to 
tell me that your uncle is another Cagliostro—a veritable Bal- 
samo ?” 

**T fear it—I fear it ” said Hendnk, with clasped hands. 

‘Learn first to fear the potations of the estaminet.” replied 
the Capuchin, as he turned coldly and bluntly away, believing 
that the young man was intoxicated. 

On another occasion Hendrik failed to keep an appointment 
with Lenora Van Eyck, who waited for him anxiously till long 
past the time named, and then proceeded pensively homeward. 
As she approached the steep and antique bridge that leads from 
the Rue des Augustines to the Quai Espagnol she saw Hendrik 
cross it, and look at her calmly and deliberately the while, but 
without a glance or smile of recognition. Her heart, which at 
first had beat happily, now became perplexed as he turned abrupt- 
ly up the opposite bank of the canal, and dropped into a little 
skiff, which he pr ded to u , and in doing so, cut his 
right hand severely. 

‘Hendrik ! Hendrik ! she called aloud; but he heard her not, 
and, shipping a pair of sculls, pulled swiftly out of sight. 

When next they met, and she upbraided him, with this strange 
conduct, the same emotion of fear that had come over him when 
con{ronted by the Capuchin, again filled his heart, and he called 
Heaven to witness that it was not he whom she had seen. 

“But here, Hendrik, love, is the wound on your hand?” urged 
the astonished girl. 

“I know not how I received it,” he moaned, ‘though aware 
that a wound is there.” 

“ This passes all comprehension !" said Lenora, mournfully, 

_ Ob! Hendrik, | thought a love like ours would never die, yet 
doubt and terror are destroying it now.” 

Something like a sob came into Hendrik’s throat, and through 
his clenched teeth he muttered, hoarsely and fiercely: 

‘This kind of life—a double life, it would seew—cannot last 
forever. Nothing does last forever, and the end will come anon.” 
And as he spoke he fixed his moist and now hollow eyes as if on 
some distant horizon which he alone could see. 

*‘ Hendrik !—dearest Hendrik !"’ urged the girl soothingly, as 
she caressed his face between hex soft and pretty hands, for her 
heart was full of alarm as well as love; it was a conviction so 
dreadful, the tear that he was perhaps becoming insane. 

“Can over-study at Brussels have made the poor boy ill?’’ 
thought Lenora, in the solitude of her chamber that night. ‘Ob! 
must I give him up after all—after all? Dare I go through life 
as the wife of one so strange, so wayward, and so moody? No; 
better be a beguine, like Aunt Truey. 1am so happy at home. 
Why do girls marry? and for what do I want to marry?” And as 
she pondered thus, she sat looking at her white hands, and 
changing Hendrik’s betrothal ring—an opal set with diamonds 
—from one finger to another, till it slipped from her and rolled 
away on the varnished floor, from whence she snatched it up 
with a little cry of alarm, for the event seemed ominous of evil. 
“Ob, I mast indeed consult Brother Eusebius about this mat- 
ter,” was her concluding thought, more especially as the Capu- 
chin had told her that “‘ opals were unlucky.” 

And when he dropped in for his post-prandial cup of coffes 
with her mother that evening Lenora did take him into her con- 
fidence; but the friar only imbibed pinch after pinch of snuff, 
from the huge wooden box which he carried in the sleeve-pocket 
of his brown frock; hinted of what he had seen ot the estaminet, 
and shook his shaven head, adding that ‘‘ Hendrik Van Gansen- 
donck came of a bad stock aad should be avoided.” So the 
Capuchin was consulted no more on the subject. 

endrik now broke many appointments made with Lenora. 
He seemed to be no longer the master of his own actions, and he 
was 60 my my reproached by her for his inattention and un- 
kindness, that he feared to make a promise to her at all, and 
two entire days passed without their meeting. 

Could he tell her that which he now confidently believed to be 
the case; that Herr Van Gensendonck had cast bim into a mes- 
meric trance, leaving him in that condition, and intending to 
come back in an hour or so; but having been summoned away 
on business, bad left him, to all appearance spell-bound and 
helpless, to the terror of the old housekeeper at the chateau? 

On the third day he met her coming from vespers in the 
Church of the Beguinage, where she had been to visit her Aunt 
Truey. 

Lenora was very pale; her eyes were full of tears, and as Hen- 
drik could perceive, they were sparkling with resentment. She 
was in the very Summer of her beauty—that age when all girls 
seem pretty. Hendrik gazed upon her caressingly, and would 
have kissed her, but the walk wasa public one, and the blanch- 
iss-urs were busy amid the Minnewater. Lenora was so prettily 
dressed, too; and most suitably did her silver-gray costume, trim- 
med with rose-colored ribbon, become her blonde beauty, her 
purity of complexion and fair shining tresses. Fresh, young, 
and graceful, there was a delicacy and softness in all her air and 
person, yet anger was apparent in her eyes; and those of Lenora 
were what a writer has described as ‘* wonderiul golden eyes— 
eyes which painters dare not imitate, because the color is so 
subtle; and the light in them so living—eyes that are called 
hazel, but are not hazel.” 

** | now know the reason of your avoiding me in the Rue des 
Augustines, and also where you were going on that evening in 
the skiff,” said she. 

** Lenora, have I not already said-——” 

**Hendrik,” interrupted the girl, with severity, ‘I have for 
some time feared that you were crazed; now I find that you are 
wicked, and that Brother Eusebius was right after all.” 

** Wicked—my darling !” 

** Do not speak to methus; I have good reason to be most 
indignant with you,” she continued, stamping her little foot on 
the ground. 

“For what, dearest?” asked Hendrik, whose heart was sink- 
ing with vague apprebension as usual. 

** Cease to twist your mustache, and answer me this? Was it 
right or proper of you to be drinking with soldiers at the Ram- 
part de Caserne last evening? and worse still, to be toying 
with and caressing little Mlle. Dentelle, the lace maker, who 
lives there—toying with her actually in the open street, while 
mamma and | passed you?” added Lenora, whose eyes were 
flashing through their tears, though her cheek was pale, as 
Hendrik’s now became. 

He was voiceless, and could make neither response nor reply, 
for he knew that at the time to which she referred he had been, 
as he simply phrased it, * ae to sleep in his kinsman’s study,” 
and that on awakening he had found himself »<t there, but ly- 
lng on the grassy bank near the Rampart de Caserne, and that, 
instead of his hat, he found on his head the kepi of a soldier oj 
the Second Regiment, then quartered in Bruges, and a pipe, of 
which he knew nothing, dangling from a button of his coat! 
The stars were shining, and the dew was on the grass, but how 
long he had been there, or how he came to be there, were alike 
qysteries to him. 





He felt bitterly the utter hopelessness of urging more to 
Lenora; yet he attempted to falter ont some explanation. 

** This is juggling, Hendrik,’’ replied the girl, passionately; 
‘*another face—another love has come between us; otherwise 
you would not dare to treat me thus.” 

* Your suspicion is false, dearest Lenora,” said he. ‘Oh, 
pardon me, sweet one! but I feel as if I were in a dream—as if I 
were some one else, and not myself !’’ 

‘Again, dreams! said Lenora, scornfully; as she drew his 
betrothal ring from her finger, dashed it at his feet, and left 
him. Night after night had Lenora lain awake, brooding over 
the change that Lad come upon Hendrik, weeping the while, 
with wide-open eyes in the darkness, and now she had come to 
the firm resolution to dismiss him forever; but when she left 
him, silent, stunned, and confounded by the Winnewater, her 
heart yearned for him again, and she repented her severity, 
lest his mind might be, as she too justly feared, affected. 

And now he, while gazing wistfully after her retiring 
figure, thoaght with loathing and horror of the keen visage, the 
hawk-like nose, the cold, yet glittering eyes, and gold specta- 
cles of that odious relative, to whom he was unhappily indebted 
even for food and raiment, for his past education, and all his 
future prospects in life—Lenora included; but who teemed to 
possess over him a power so unaccountable so terrible and 
diabolical! Much of this he said to one or two friends whom 
he met on his way homeward, and the expressions were also re- 
membered against him in the time that was to come. 

Soon after he found himself secretly and imperatively sum- 
moned to the presence of the Herr, who, as he afterward told 
the Burgomaster in the Palais de Justice—‘ bade him go sleep,” 
and sent his spirit on some mysterious errand, hundreds of 
miles away. What happened in the library of that lonely little 
chateau outside the Porte St. Croix, while his spiritual essence 
was thus absent, the unhappy Hendrik never could Enow; but 
when it re-entered his body—or when he awoke—he was horrifi- 
ed to find his learned uncle lying dead on the floor amid a pool 
of blood, his face and throat gashed by dreadful wounds, which 
had evidently been inflicted by a blood-spotted knife which 
Hendrik found clutched in his own righ’ hand! Blood-gouts 
were over all his clothes, the pockets of which were found to be 
stuffed with money, jewels, and other valuables taken from a 
bureau and desk, which had been burst open and ransacked. 

The soul of Hendrik died within him! Evenif he had com- 
mitted this crime in frenzy+ and he felt certain that he did not 
do so - why should he have sought to robhis uncle? He then 
thought of Lenora, and of the sorrow and shame that would 
come upon her now; he reeled and fell senseless on the floor. 
The cries of the old b keeper speedily bronght aid; Hendrik 
was arrested, charged with assassination and robbery, and was 
at once consigned, ae already described, to the Palais de Justice 
where all the weird story came to light. ‘The hatred and horror 
he had expressed of his dead uncle, were now remembered 
fatally by all who had heard them; but the knife he hadin his 
hand was, singularly enough, found to be the property of a 
soldier of the Second Belgian Infantry. 

To the last, Hendrik asserted hia innocence, when tried and 
convicted for that which was, not unnaturally, deemed a most 
cruel and ungrateful crime; and his advocate, Pere Baas, who 
singularly enough, was alsoa dabbler in mesmerism, labored 
hard in his cause, but in vain. When brought to the scaffcld in 
the Grande Place, Hendrik, attended by Brother Eusebius, had 
all the bearing of a martyr, as he fully believed that the crime 
committed, if by his hand, was at least by the dictate of another 
spirit. 

"Lan visited him in the dreary cell that night before he 
died, and, according to La Pctrie, as they parted, Hendrik said: 

** Death, even on the scaffold, has no terror for me now. 
know where my spirit will go, and that none on earth can recall 
it.” ** You will come to me, beloved Lenora,” he added, point- 
ing upward; ‘* you will come to me there in heaven, where 
there can be no parting, no death, and no sorrow.” 

And, with one long embrace, they parted torever. 

The editor of La Paice, writing of these things next day, 
said, not without truth, ‘*‘ Hendrik Van Gansendonck was, too 
probably crazed; and if so, should not have been executed.”— 
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Growine Catia Litiies.—Not iong since, says a writer in the 
Horticulturist, I was at a friend’s and, in going through her 
conservatory, was much struck with the luxuriant growth of a 
calla. The leaves were borne on stems three feet or more in 
length, and such leaves! I never dreamed that calla leaves 
could grow so large before, They were of the richest green, 
too, and everything about the plant indicated that it was in the 
most perfect health. It had one bud on a stalk three feet long, 
which was as large as any calla buds had ever been when they 
had attained full growth and were ready to unfold, but this bud 
was hardly half matured, thus giving promise of becoming an 
immense flower if nothing happened to prevent its developing. 

Lasked the secret of such magnificent success in calla-grow- 
ing, and my friend told me in what it consisted. In June she 
takes her callas ovt of doors,and turns the pots containing them 
over on their sides under atree, or in some shady place and 
there she leaves them through the kot Summer months, giving 
them no attention whatever. Of course the old leaves die and 
drop off, and the earth in the pots bakes into the consistency ot 
brick; one woald think such harsh treatment would be the 
death of a flower, but on the contrary, the calla likes it. In 
September she brings the pots in, and begins to give the plants 
water. A very short time suffices to start them into growth. 
As soon as the leaves appear she makes the water quite warm. 
The result is, that her callas are superior to any I eve: saw before. 
She boasts of having larger flowers than any one else, and, 
judging from the size of the balf-matured bud I saw, she has 
foundation for saying +o. She tells me that her callas are never 
without flowers through the Winter, often as many as four or 
five open at once. She never removes the new ones, which form 
about the old plant, but, as they grow, shifts the plants into 
larger pots. 

I have seen so many sickly, spindling callas that I want to 
have my friends try this method; I am trying it; I put mine out 
of doors last Sammer and brought it in two months ago, and it 
is flourishing finely. It is an easy plan to try, and | am sure it 
is a successful one 1 ought to have said before that my friend's 
conservatory is heated from a stove in the sitting room, there- 
fore this treatment will apply where only a few house plants are 
kept, and steam heating is not used. 





Cugerrutness.—The largest and most comprehensive natures 
are generally the most cheerful, the most loving, the most hope- 
ful, the most trustful. It is the wise man of large vision, who is 
the quickest to discern the moral sunshine gleaming through 
the darkest cloud. In trials he finds correetion and discipline, 





and in sorrow and suffering he gains courage and the best prac- 
wisdom. 


(From Chambers’ Journal.) 


A Country Sabbath. 





Now soars the lark in Heaven's eyes: 
Through leafy crypt now steals the stream, 
With shallow dimple, sword-blade gleam, 
And glimpses of divine surprise. 


Heaven's golden fire and air of blue 
Are drooped about the bowery world; 
Within her holy bosom furled 

The sun has drunk the rose’s dew. 


The landscape all around is fair. 
But this remains the heart and gem; 
With stealing stream, and graceful gem; 
And sunlit park, ani sweet parterre. 


The vista fascinates my gaze; 

I linger in a blessed trance, 

See in a dream the waters glance, 
And things that are the food of praise. 


In many an English cottage round 
Japonica, a glory, glows; 
Her ruby-colored sister blows; 
And purple pansies gem the ground. 


The first laburnum drops her curls, 
And mingles with the lilac’s locks; 
O’er golden meadows browse the flocks; 
The orchard-blossom types sweet girls. 


The sweet-brier sheds its heavenly breath; 
I pass the wall flower’s rich perfume; 
And chestnut with its tint-freaked plume: 
O world to banish dreams of death! 


The scent of flower, the song of bird, 
The lace of leaf, the light of heaven, 
And vital with a mystic leaven 

We have a soul for, not a word: 


Unless it be—the breath of God; 
Which also brcathe in yon church-bell; 
It breaks on me with what a spell 
Across the May-embroidered sod ! 


Earth, clothed with Sabbath, thou art fair! 
Yet two upon each other act! 
The Sabbath steeps the flowery tract, 
And finer seems to make the air. 








(From Be/gravia. | 


** WELL DONE !” 


CHAPTER IL. 


Just where one of our beautiful western rivers 
widens to the sea, nestles the little fisher-hamlet of 
Ferrybank; its low, thatched cottages clustered on 
the rugged beach, and dotted here and there upon 
the noble cliffs, which rise behind—brilliant in sum- 
mer-time with furze and broom and heather. On the 
other side of the river, the quiet and picturesque water 
ing-place of Llanvriar lies cool and white among the 
rich, warm blossoms on the hill-side, and between the 
hamlet and the town plies the little ferry-boat which 
gives the village its name. But the trusty little sail- 
ing-vessel is rarely used; for at least half its time it 
leans in utter idleness under the ferryman’s cottage, 
while the waters lap it softly as they pass, and laugh 
that they are close upon the sea at Jast. 

But the fishing-boats at Ferrybank have no such 
holiday. When they rest they do it in an uncertain 
manner, standing ready for action, though high and 
dry upon the rocky beach, and waiting to be dragged 
down amid those busy shouts, as they are dragged % 
many times in every year. But one there is even of 
these, which from month to month lies useless and 
rudderless upon an isolated shelf of rocks. And _ the 
tishermen—their rough voices softened a little—tell 
how one evening the Squire’s yacht, found that boat 
tossing tenantless upon the waves not quite three 
miles from shore, and towed it slowly home; landing 
it on the beach just where the missing fisherman’s son 
stood waiting and watching for his father’s signal. 
None of them can tell how Owen Vaughan—the 
ablest and most fearless sailor on the coast—met his 
death upon the secret sea; but they will tell how the 
boy, through all the night that followed, sat alone 
upon the cliffs, and how, when he came home at last, 
he hada look upon his face as if he had borng the 
sorrow of a man’s life—a look which they tell you he 
can never lose again. And then they add, turning 4 
little from your face to look, beyond the very ses 
itself, to where the sky spreads wide and bright 
above, that though such things may be like oft-told 
tales in lives like theirs, yet that the shock they bring 
never is the less keen for that, nor the bereavement 
the less deep and sore. This how in Owen 
Vaughan’s cottage there fell the great hush of a sud 
den grief, which the boy—who had loved his father 
with that strength and tenderness of devotion which 
it is given us sometimes to see in boy-natures battled 
with in a strange, unboyish silence, while his mother 
let her sorrow overwhelm her, and the baby-girl, her 
self an unconscious comforter, cried wonderingly ™ 
the gloom of the darkened cottage. 

But this grief grew less as years went on. — The 
mother earned a scanty livelihood by her washing; 
and little Duddgha—in spite of the weight of her , 
Welsh name—grew from babyhood to girlhood, tall 
and lithe and active, ever ready with her nimble feet 
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or fingers to lighten her mother’s toil; while Owen 
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won his way so rapidly in the village school, that the 
lame schoolmaster began most painfully to feel the 
narrowness of his own erudition, under the boy’s wide 
questioning. He was even right too when he mutter- 
ed suggestively among the villagers that “ Owen was 
an odd child, and would not associate with his school- 
fellows.” Owen was an odd child. Since he had lost 
that one friend who shared every thought, he had let 
the reserve and solitariness which characterized him 
grow and deepen. And little sympathy had the 
restless village lads with Owen’s deep and concentrat- 
ed love for the studies, which to them meant only im- 
prisonment. Nothing could they understand of the 
still bright dreams in which he sat alone by the 
whispering sea, or of the brave and fearless resolu- 
tions which he gathered strength to keep when he 
stood and watched the storm-beaten waters, finding 
perhaps an echo in his own longing heart to the wild, 
mystic voice which was to make all doubt and wonder 
clear to him one day. 

At last the village schoolmaster, seeing he could 
take the boy no farther on the path he trod so rapidly, 
mentioned generally the advisibility of his leaving 
school now, and mentioned it particularly to Sir 
Bulkley Gwynne, the rich, eccentric bachelor who 
owned all Ferrybank, and lived in the great house 
apon the wooded bank above Llanvriar. Sir Bulkley, 
always quick to see the help which it was wise to give, 
ind always proud and glad when he found unexpect- 
ed gifts and powers among his people, examined the 
boy himself—startled without puzzling him, frightened 
vithout bewildering him—and then dismissed him with 
afew curt words of advice, but no encouragement. Yet 
mly afew days afterwards he appeared again in the 
tillage school and, walking through the rows of stand- 
ing boysto where Owen waited with his head raised 
from his open book, he told him he had chosen another 
school for him, and that the master had promised, on 
condition of the boy’s progress being satisfactory— here 
the Squire’s hand, which was upon Owen’s shoulder 
now, grew a little heavier, and his voice a little more 
emphatic—to retain him as tutor, and pay him accord- 
ing to his services. 

Sir Bulkley, making nothing of his own share in this, 
and saying nothing of the great hope he entertained for 
the lad, felt that he had given him just the start in life 
which, by his own industry and talent, might lead him 
safely to the end; buthe never guessed the depth of his 
protege’s gratitude, when Owen found that this school to 
which he was sent was one of the first private schools in 
Wales, nor with what intense earnestness the lad pursu- 
ed this new path which his generous patron had opened 
for him, and which it was such happiness to walk in. 
One day anew light broke upon this path for Owen, 
showing him the track for which he had been uncon- 
siously longing. A friend of Sir Bulkley Gwynne’s, 
vho was going abroad, and, wanted a secretary and in- 
terpreter, heard of Owen’s wonderful facility in acquir- 
ing languages, and offered totake him. The baronet, 
always ready and kind, traveled himself to the inland 
Welsh town, and started Owen off to London, handing 
him a note for £100, with a few kind words of encourage- 
ment, which Owen never forgot through all his life, and 
telling him that when his engagement was over, if he 
vould like to stay abroad and study, this would give 
tim the power. 

To a fisherman’s widow who has never been twenty 
tiles from her cottage on the beach, who knows noth- 
ing of the world but its vague immensity, and nothing of 
he sea beyond the shore but its deep treachery, a 
jurney to the Continent was terrible as exile. And so 
Qwen—fearing anxious days and sleepless nights for 
tis mother while she could fancy him upon his journey— 
would not tell her of his projected departure. Then 
that a proud and bright astonishment there wasin the 
sttage on the beach, when Owen’s first letter came from 
Maris! The mother’s eyes had for years been weak 
and easily tired, but they never tired of reading those 
bving words, nor did her lips ever tire of kissing them. 
With the letter there came a portrait, which was 
Menderly placed in the Bible which had been the father’s, 
ud was opened at that page almost every hour of the 
y. The mother looked upon itas the pictured face of 
ier handsome, loving boy; Sir Bulkley, studying it 
juietly, read something more than that. 

Through France and Germany and Italy went Owen 
tith his patron, perfecting himself in each language 
vith that extraordinary power which seemed born with 
lim, and his patron, returning to England, left him at a 
ferman University. Three years after that first letter 
fom abroad had filled the fishing village with a great 
xtonishment, it was to receive a greater one. A hand- 
ome, grave-looking gentleman, with kindly, gentle 
Yords for all he met, walked from the station to Mrs. 
Yaughan’s cottage, and there put his arms about the 
light figure of the little washerwoman and held her to 
lis heart, while she sobbed out aloud in the strength 
ad weakness of her joy. Duddgha, standing by in shy 
lewilderment, a grave and gentle girl of seventeen, 
ft the wonderful charm of his face when he turned to 
tke her too within his arms; and, ina ery of gladness, 
tere broke from her the old pet name for him, which 
ld not passed her lips since she was a child, and he 





had been used to carry her out upon the cliffs and tell 
her wonderful and beautiful legends of the sea. 

Next morning Owen walked up to the great house on 
the bank, to see, torepay, and once again to thank Sir 
Bulkley, who with a genial handshake, eyed him 
curiously and asked where was the £100. 

“ Here, sir,” said Owen, touching his temples lightly 
“You bade me store it here.” 

And Sir Bulkley, laughing heartily at the thought 
of receiving the money, felt that the debt had been 
discharged in the way he best liked. 

Now fell the second cloud on Owen’s life; a cloud 
whose lengthening shadow was to reach theend. Be- 
fore he left Germany he had obtained the appoint- 
ment of second master at the grammar-school in Vices- 
ter, one of the first, if not the very first, in England. 
And it was whispered that to win this appointment 
was almost equal to winning the head-mastership, be- 
cause Dr. Hope was very anxious to resign, and his 
second, who would necessarily perform many of his 
duties temporarily, would stand the best chance of 
succeeding him. Proudly Owen told his mother and 
sister this, and he pictured glowingly the easeful, rest- 
ful life they should lead with him. Then fell the 
cloud, darkening at once his loving anticipations. 'The 
mother would not leave her cottage on the beach. 
“I’m too old a tree to bear such moving, Owen, 
dear lad,” she said. “It would kill me to be set in a 
new home now; I’d rather tarry where your father 
lived; no other place would be the same to me.” 

** Not the home which I would make you, mother; 
where you shall do what you like all day; only being 
there to make it home for me ?” 

But his pleading was of no avail, though he never 
wearied in it. 

“ You shall not work, then, mother,” he said at 
last, feeling that he must be content with that. 

“Not work ?” she echoed, as if the prospect were 
most dreary. “ Why, Owen, I shonld soon be tired 
of my life—a fretting, idle old woman. No, dear; let 
your mother live and work just as she has been used 
to; that’s the kindest for her; and Duddgha chooses 
to bide with me.” 

So Owen, all his loving dreams faded now, took 
possession of his solitary rooms, and the pleasure which 
he might have had in sending his frequent gifts to his 
mother was destroyed by her oft-expressed wish to 
have nothing more, than she had been used to through 
her lowly life; nothing more than her boy’s cherished 
letters and her proud knowledge of his goodness. 

Ife lived at first a busy but almost saddened life at 
Vicester, too deeply studious to make many friends; 
but at last he found in Dr. Hope’s household a sweet- 
er companionship than he had ever dreamed of. <A 
pleasant, genial household was that of the head-master 
and here Owen was always made most welcome, liked 
and respected for himself alone. Dr. Hope, always 
cordial, was doubly so to Owen, on whose young 
strength and power he had learned to lean in many 
ways. Mrs. Hope, doubting nothing of the young 
man’s antecedents, because he had been recommended 
by those who stood high on the world’s ladder, en- 
couraged his visits and made them pleasant to him, 
with that subtle delicate tact which some ladies pos- 
sess so pre-eminently: and Alice, their only child, 
greeted him always with her gladdest smile, flushing 
brightly when she heard his step upon the pavement 
of the court as she daily watched for his coming. 

But no one saw hiseyes gladden in her presence; no 
one saw his hand tremble when it met hers; for Owen 
always remembering the cottage on the beach where 
his childhood had been spent, and where his mother 
and sister toiled, kept a close, firm grasp upon the 
burning hope which sometimes rose within bim 
stronger than his strength, and placed between him- 
self and Alice the shadow of his early poverty; so 
much the darker from her own frankly-avowed pride 
and pleasure in her old honorable name. 

“It is always well for a man who would attain a 
good position in my line of life, to have on his side 
good birth and a good name, followed up, of course, 
by an English university education.” 

So the doctor would say sometimes, and Owen 
could laughingly argue in favor of the German educa- 
tion, and let the other criticisms pass. But though 
he could so laugh it off at times, the strain was slowly 
telling upon him, and at his solitary fireside he would 
make a resolution—bravely enough he could make it 
there, not to go to the Schoolhouse, save on rare and 
necessary occasions; and when the hope of which he 
was scarcely conscious was mastering him, he would 
travel to Ferrybank, and again plead with his mother, 
in the low, dark cottage which grew to seem more 
and more gloomy to him on each visit. Still no plead- 
ing, even of his, availed. 

“But, mother, if you will not come with me,” sup- 
plicated Owen, “let me find you another home. You 
shall chose where; it shall be in this very spot, if you 
like; only let it be free from gloom and discomfort.” 

But the mother pleaded in her turn to be left where 
she was happiest; and, silenced once more, Owen 
sought to beautify the place a little by his generous 
gifts. But no; these made no difference in the poor 
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dwelling. All the money that he sent his mother was 
put sacredly away. ‘“ WhenI am gone, Duddgha, 
she said to her daughter, “ yon will find it all un- 
touched, and you may want it then.” 





CHAPTER II. 


It was Christmas Eve, and Owen was to dine at the 
Schoolhouse. He entered the long, warm room Just 
as Alice, with her hands full of flowers, came in from 
the greenhouse. While they lingered together ar- 
ranging the flowers, she wooed him on to talk of what 
she felt he loved, and knowing that home would be 
near his heart this Christmas time, asked him of his 
mother and his sister. 

“T never like to mention your sister’s name, Mr. 
Vaughan,” she said, “ because I do not know how to 
pronounce it. I have seen it in a book of yours, but 

never heard you say it.” 

The color mounted slowly to Owen’s brow, for 
something in Alice’s gentle words sounded like a re- 
buke. 

“We pronounce it Duthga,” he said; “ it is an 
odd name, is it not? But it looks worse than it 
sounds.” ? 

“T like the sound of it,” Alice answered. “TI think 
I should know your sister if I saw her, Mr. Vaughan, 
though I do not fancy her like you; no girl could have 


your kind of face. Is sheas tall as—I am?” 


“No,” answered Owen, smiling a little as he pictur- 
ed the two girls—and in her plain calico gown, singing 
to herself as she stood ironing in the cottage kitchen, 
and the other as she stood beside him now in her soft 
velvet dress, with the delicate fern and crimson rose- 
bud in its bosom, 

“Ts she as fond of flowers as I am?” asked Alice, 
guessing nothing of these thoughts. ° 

“T cannot tell,” said Owen, watching the white 
fingers as they touched caressingly the brilliant petals, 
“for she has not such flowers as these within her 
reach.” 

“There are some beautiful ferns to be found at 
Tenby,” said Alice, in quick fear lest: she had hurt 
him. ‘Papa and I have found some choice ones near 
there. Does she know, I wonder ? because—because 
your house is not far from Tenby, you once told me.” 
The girl’s voice grew unconsciously a little wistful 
as she spoke, remembering how seldom he had told 
her anything of his home, or of those whom she felt 
he loved so dearly; but just then her father called 
Owen into his study, and she was left to wonder. She 
had a misty impression, though she could not tell how 
gathered, that his mother did not like society, and 
that her daughter could not leave her; but she knew 
that Owen had never definitely told her even this. 
“Does he think I would not care to hear, or does he 
not care for me enough, to speak to me of those he 
loves? I think they must be very, very good,” she 
sighed, letting the flowers drop from her listless hands, 
“and I seem shallow and flippant to him, and I vex 
him almost every time we talk together. Even those 
few words I said about the flowers pained him some- 
how. I wish I knew how; I wish—I suppose women 
can never be deep and real and true, just quite like 
men. I wish I didn’t care. I wish I hadn’t said it.” 
And suddenly and pettishly she swept the flowers 
away, as if the sight and scent were painful to her. 
But Alice had forgotten this passing cloud before 
the long and cheerful dinner was over. The servants 
had left the room, when Owen, sitting next to Alice, 
and listening happily to her bright voice, felt a sudden 
chill creep in upon the scene. ‘The words of one of the 
doctor’s guests struck upon his quick, keen ear. 

“ Much as I wanta tutor in my school before next 
term, I could not engage Leslie, because he cannot 
have been brought up a gentleman. His father, [ hear, 
was a village tradesman. But what looks particularly 
bad, is that he does not tell me the fact himself. In 
many ways he would undoubtedly suit the post. He is 
gentlemanly-looking, and speaks well, besides having 
testimonials of the highest class. Still, there is that in- 
superable objection.” 

“ Insuperable,” muttered the doctor assentingly. “I 
would not entertain the idea. What do you think, 
Vaughan ?” 

“Tf,” said Owen, taking a long time to peel an atom 
of walnut, and looking down upon it very intently, “ if 
his words and acts, as well as his appearance, are those 
of a gentleman, I cannot see what difference is left for 
his birth to make. One can but look and act and speak 
as a gentleman, let one’s birth be the noblest in the 
land; and if we miss none of these things in each other, 
what need have we to question farther ?” 

“ You speak warmly, Vaughan. In my place, you 
evidently would engage this son of a village shopkeeper 
to help to educate noblemen and gentlemen’s sons.” 

“We men do not often question each other on our 
birth and early life,” said Owen, “and do not often 
volunteer to talk of it unquestioned. ‘Then will it never 
be that we may judge men by what we find them—re- 
spect or despise them, not according to the rank they 
bear, but according to the part they act?” 

“ Better inftheory than in practice, Vaughan,” said 
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THE ALBION. 





Dr. Hope, lightly. “ Still, my objection is the want of|ing departure, while he stood steadily before her, look-| And he watched the young, fresh lips from which the 
“ Papa says he thinks I shall be|cruel words were falling, as if he were strug 
Is| awake from some desolate dream. 


truthfulness at starting.” 

“Many of our highest families,” said Alice, “ have 
been founded by one man who has risen from the people, 
and they are proud to trace back tosucha one. Why, 
because we are his contemporaries, should we scorn him 
for it?” 

“ Suppose,” said Owen, glancing rapidly into Alice’s 
face, while his heart beat gratefully for her words, 
“ suppose, Dr. Hope, that one of your own masters had 
come tolive among you, of lower birth even than this 
candidate you speak of, and had told you nothing of his 
antecedents, feeling that if he were suitable for the post, 
that was all, and that if he were not, you would soon 
discover it; suppose you had liked him and associated 
freely with him, giving him a welcome always in your 
house, and had then discovered his history—should you 
blame him for his silence ?” 

“ Blamehim!” echoed the doctor hotly. ‘I should 
turn my back upon him promptly, I assure you, were he 
the finest scholar in England.” 

Slowly and darkly the color rose in Owen’s face. 
“That is the general opinion, I suppose,” he said; and 
Alice was not the only one who noticed the tone of pain 
in his voice. 

“ What should you do yourself, Mr. Vaughan ?” asked 
Mrs. Hope merrily. “ Come, next to the doctor himself, 
you are the one most likely to be placed in such a 
position.” 

“ I think,” said Owen quietly, ‘* that I should merely 
care what the man himself might be. It would signify 
as little to me what his father had been, as what his son 
would be years and years afterwards.” 

“ Wait until some one imposes upon you,” returned 
the doctor. ‘He would not like it, would he, Alice ?” 
he added, laughing up at her as she rose to follow her 
mother. 

Eagerly Owen waited for her answer. 

“1 do not think areally low-born man could sueceed 
in such an imposture, papa,” she carelessly said, “ even 
if he tried.” 

The Christmas mirth had all died out of Owen’s eyes 
when he joined Alice again, and her shy, kind words 
could not bring it back; neither did their memory bring 
atender smile to his lips when he recalled them after- 
wards. 

“T will not go again. I will live my life apart 
from theirs,” he said, as he walked wearily through 
the silent streets to meet the midnight train. 
“ A friendship with deceit for its foundation cannot last. 
It is better it shoul. growno deeper than it is. Heaven 
knows it clings too closely about my heart to-night.” 

In love and quietness, that Christmas Day was spent 
by Owen, in his mother’s cottage on the shore, but never 
had the want of comfort in his old home struck him with 
such a weight of suffering. ‘“ Yet,” he said, “ it would 
have been better to have known no life but this, rather 
than be living two, so far apa: t.” 

Once more he urged his old entreaty; once more, and 
never so ardently as now; but still she gave the one 
answer which he could not neglect. No; she was 
happier so. And, with a kiss, she bade him leave her 
there, because it was better for her. 

“ But, mother, take my gifts,” he eried, the words 
wrung from him in his deep heart-loneliness, and in his 
longing for the consciousness that his life-work was not 
utterly useless, and benefited no one. ‘ ‘lake my gifts, 
mother, and let me feel that I am not working and living 
in vain.” 

“ Dear, there are plenty of other uses for your money,” 
she answered, her voice a little broken, now to see his 
bitter earnestness. 

“ But none so sweet to me, none so pleasant to me,” 
he said, in eager dissent. 

“There soon will be, dear lad,” she whispered, “ even 
if it is not so already.” 

Then the mother, all unlearned though she was, could 
read the face she loved, and, seeing there a trouble 
which she vaguely understood, she took the tired head 
within her arms, and wept and whispered over it, as if 
those far-back days had come again, when the mother’s 
arms were all the heaven he knew. ‘That was the last 
time Owen urged his old request, that was the last time 


the grave eyes found that sweet relief of tears upon a 
mother’s breast. 


—_-- 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Well and bravely Owen had kept his resolution; while 
Alice, from the sombre rooms of the old Schoolhouse, 
listened in vain for the familiar step upon the pavement, 
waited in vain for the old clasp of the slight, firm fingers, 
hungered in vain for the old pleasure his coming ever 
gave. Andhe? He performed bis old tasks just ashe 
had performed them always. 

As the spring came on, she drooped and pined so sad- 
ly, that they said she needed the sea air, and they beg- 


gedher to accept the invitation of an old school-friend,|any one again. Wait ; do not say it yet. 


ing into her pale face. 
close to your home. May [ take anything for you? 
there anything 1 can do?” 

No; there was nothing, he told her, speaking with cold, 
tight lips, while his heart grew hot and wild with rebel- 
lion, as he thought how, if his home had been different, 
Alice would have brightened it now for his sake. And 
so they parted, with asimple hand-shake. 

While Alice was at Llanvriar, there was a concert 
given by the patrons of the Ferrybank school. 


struck Alice particularly. 


It almost seems to me as if I had seen her before,” she | 


said to Mr. Gwynne, her host, ‘‘ and yet I know I have 
not. Ihave not even seen any one very like her, and 
yet something in her eyes, I think, seems familiar to me. 
Who is she ?” 

“She is supposed to be rather a peculiar girl,” was 
the answer; “ yet no one knows why, unless to be good 
and helpful to one’s mother is peculiar; perhaps they 
think so in Ferrybank, for it isn’t a very common failing 
there. She has a brother, though, who zs peculiar real- 
ly; a specimen of that rare wild-plant Genius, a speci- 
men no one would expect to find drifted into a wretched 
fisher-cabin on our shore. He was one of my uncle’s 
proteges. I wish Sir Bulkley were at home now, that 

ou might ask about him. My uncle is so proud to re- 
lense his career. I believe he is doing excellently now, 
in England, and I suppose he deserves it, for he studied 
like any old don you like to mention, Miss Hope.” 

“Did he ?” asked Alice, but little interested. ‘‘ Please 
tell me what is this girl’s name.” 

“Duddgha Vaughan. Her mother isa washerwoman, 
and lives in one of those desolate cabins on the shore, in 
the very midst of the fish odors; a lasting disgrace, I 
think,—though I dare not say so to Sir Bulkley,—to the 
son, who lives in abundance himself, and leaves his 
mother and sister to earn their own livelihood in such a 
hole. You can see the cottage from our windows. I 
will show it to you; such a poor place it is.” 

“ What ?” 

The word came from Alice in a whisper, and seeing 
she was anxious to hear, Mr. Gwynne told her his ver- 
sion of Owen’s story; while the words crept into her icy 
heart, and the music to which she had come to listen, 
died unheard. 

That Owen should have been her truest friend for two 
years—her nearest ard first friend, she repeated to her- 
self, the flush of anger and mortification rushing into her 
face at the thought—only to give her this pain at last! 

Day after day, at that window of the house, upon the 
wooded bank which overlooked the fishing hamlet, and 
from which Alice could see the thatched cottage stand- 
ing alone upon the beach, the girl would sit in a listless, 
dreamy pain. Could it be true? Could it all be true? 
Could that be Owen’s home? Then she would drop her 
work or book, and rise and gaze upon the cottage, ina 
wondering, anxious doubt, which, yet, could not prevent 
the longing tenderness shining in her eyes, so proud and 
yet so true. Could that be Owen’s home ? Could Owen's 
mother labor there, while he was living in ease and lux- 
ury far away? Could it be true? So the thoughts hot- 
ly ran, while yet—though Alice did not know it—the 
very truth of her fear was plain in her eyes, while she 
gized and gazed down upon Owen’s home. 

“] think I will go over just once and sec his mother,” 
she said to herself over and over again, during her stay 
at Llanvriar; but « strange, new feeling of shame, which 
she blushed to recognize, prevented her. 

Alice had been back at home a week or more, when 
wen Vaughan came voluntarily, once more, to the 
Schoolhcuse. Dr. and Mrs. Hope were both out, and 
Alice sat alone. The familiar step, for which she had se 
often listened, was close behind her now, yet she never 
turned. How could she turn while that light—half of 
anger, but half of passionate affection—burned in her 
eyes? He sat beside her, grave and gentle as of old, 
but there was a new tone in his voice when he told her 
the story of his life, a new longing in his face when he 
told her how he loved her. In a few simple words he 
told her, but these words she saw, were uttered from his 
heart, and their truth and earnestness were like the 
truth and earnestress of prayer. 

“T have determined many times that | would never 
utter these words to you, Alice,” he said. “I have 
struggled long and hard against temptation, but it has 
l anetened me at last. Before you went away, looking so 
|tral, | almost broke my resolution. But when you came 
back, still looking weak and ill, and when I found you 
cold and strange to me.I said, ‘I will listen to nothing 
now but my own heart. 1 will tell her the story of my 
jearly life, and then how fervently I have loved her and 
{must love her always. I will tell her both these things, 
jand leave my fate in her hands.” Alice, I read my an- 

swer in your face. You disdain this love of mine. You 
|send me from you, and it will be hard totrust or hope in 
L thought | had 














who had lately married and gone from her home in Scot-| prepared myself, but the darkness falls so suddenly.” 


Jand to stay with her husband’s relations on the Welsh 
coast. 


But Aliee did say it. She told him she disdained the 


love he offered; and told him so in cold and scornful 


gling to 

“You tell we this story of your childhood, Mr. 
Vaughan,” she ended, with chilling slowness, “ because 
you rightly guess that | heard it before I returned. It 
is as unnecessary to tell it to me at all now, as it is un- 
necessary to tell me of the imagined love that was built 
upon deceit.” 

The shadows, darkening his eyes as he turned them 


Onc of| slowly from hers, frightened her, and she dared not 
the singers, a pretty, grave-looking girl of about twenty, | glance at him as he sat in that deathly silence, his chest 


j heaving with violent emotion. 

“If you were capable of such love as you speak of,” 
she went on with cutting emphasis, in his long silence, 
“would your own mother and sister be toilingin poverty, 
while you are living among us as a gentleman /” 

“Hush!” he said slowly, as he rose, with-a suppress- 
ed passion in his steadfast eyes. “ You have said enough 
to kill my hope; more than you will care to recall in the 
years to come. Only in rare, sweet moments have I ever 
dreamed that you would accept my love, when you knew 
all, whatever you may have been to me before; but I 
never dreamed, that from your lips could come such 
words of cruel contempt. I will say nothing of their 
truth or falsehood. It is enough for me that you can be- 
lieve them.” 

The spring sunshine still streamed through the old 
window, but it touched the white, brave face no longer. 
The slow step died below upon the pavement, and as each 
echo fell heavily on Alice’s heart, she longed to cry 
aloud, 

“IfI had been prepared,” she sighed wearily, “ or if 
I had really been what he has thought me, I should have 
—have said it differently.” 

“ Tthink, mother,” she whispered that evening, when 
her mother wondered ‘at her wan face, “ it would do me 
good to go back to Llanvriar for a little time. 1 promised 
to do soif I could. Will you let me go at once ?” 

So the next morning Alice went. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A little of the old color had come back to Alice’s 
cheek, and a little of the old lightness to her step, be- 
fore she had been many days at Llanvriar. But she 
knew it was nut the sea air only, which had brought 
jthem back. Sir Bulkley Gwynne was at home now, and 
jon the very first evening of her arrival, she had heard 
,Owen’s story from him. Thinking over this story as the 
| generous old Squire had told it, Alice felt a great change 
|had come over all her thoughts of Owen. 
| “When I go home again,” she mused in silent happi- 
ness, ‘I shall see him and speak tohim once more. And 
|then, perbaps’— The words died here; but it was 
plain, that Alice, though she had longed to come, was 
looking forward already to this going home. And more 
than ever now, she stood bestde the window, overlook- 
ing Ferrybank, and gazed with anxious, loving eyes, on 
Owen’s home. 

“It strikes me, Miss Hope,” remarked Mr. Gwynne, 
coming up to her at this window one day, *‘ that you are 
not to leave Llanvriar without seeing a storm at sea. 
| You say you have never seen one in your life.” 
| “Never,” answered Alice, shuddering unconsciously. 

“ Well, I think my uncle’s prognostic of this evening 
jis likely to be verified ; he always dreads this southwest 
jwind. | am going across to Ferrybank to see how things 
jare looking, tor the gale increases fast and threatens to 
| be violent.” 
| «Is there a life-boat on the coast ?” asked Alice, late 

that night, when she and Mrs. Gwynne sat listening to 
the wind as it rumbled through the trees, and moaned 
jof its own dark deeds upon the sea. 

| “Yes; it was one of Sir Bulkley’a generous gifts to 
| Ferrybank, and many a life has been saved already. We 
i have one of the ablest crews in Britain, so we always say, 
ready to go out at a minute’s notice. Don’t look 80 
|frightened, dear. Shall we go to bed ?” 

| “Oh no!” pleaded Alice; ‘let us wait for Mr. 
|Gwynne, it is too terrible a night for sleep or rest.” } 
| So they waited in the cheerful light and warmth, 
jvery silent and subdued, and sitting close together, 
jexcept when Alice, in her great fear, rose and open 
ed the shutters to look out through the splashed 
panes into the blackness of the tempestuous night. A 
night, indeed, it was, “on which the bounds of heaven 
‘and earth were lost.” As she stood so, there flashed 
before her a sudden, rapid light, darting upward tor an 
jinstant and then gone. Alice knew it came from a 
| Vessel in distress, and with a cry of fear she threw 
open the window, bending her head against the wind, 
while the foam rushed up into her eyes. The solemn 
roar of the waters on the beach was heard beyond 
the thunder and the wind and rain, and the lightning, 
flashing swiftly over the angry sea, showed her for one 
moment the high and heavy line of surf. With 4 
prayer upon her lips for those tossed helplessly upon 
the sea to-night, she closed the window and the  shut- 
ters. Then the two friends sat quite still together, 
waiting and longing for morning. 

Down upon the shore at Ferrybank a breathless, 




















“It is to Lianvriar I am going, Mr. Vaughan,” said| words, which were to come back to her afterwards with! eager crowd had gathere!, leaning hard against the 
Alice, « little wearily, as she told Owen of her approach-|the crushing weight with which they fell upon Ais heart. wind, and blinded by the spray which dashed in showers 
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THHE ALBION. 











to the wild shore. Gazing, gazing out in the darkness 
which hid the hungry sea, they waited while the wide 
doors of the life-boat house were unlocked and the great 
boat wheeled down to brave the storm. Amid all the 
mightier sounds Sir Bulkley Gwynne’s voice rose clear 
and sharp, as, watching the trained crew take down 
their lifebelts, he counted them rapidly. 

‘ One is missing—Hughes! Where is Hughes ?” 

No one had seen Hughes, but half a hundred voices 
called his name now. 

“His place must be supplied,” the Squire shouted, 
sharply and distinctly. ‘We dare not delay one 
second.” 

A young man, who had been active and prompt in his 
help, came into the light of the lamp which Sir Bulkley 
held. “Iam ready, Sir Bulkley; let me go. You know 
that an oar is no new toy to me. If you refuse me I shall 
take out my father’s boat. Listen! Could I stay upon 
the shore here while the drowning plead for help? In 
the rocket’s light I saw the life-boat from the brig put 
out, and I know it could not pull through such a sea as 
this. Let me go, Sir Bulkley.” 

As he spoke, the baronet, raising the lamp which he 

“was placing in the boat, saw in his face the steady 
bravery which was so plain in his low, quick tones. 

“ Vaughan! I did not know you were here. I trust 
you inthis as I have trusted you before. Go, if you 
think it well.” 

“Thank God!” said Owen, softly, as the Squire 
wrung his hand. 

Amid the cries and prayers of the excited crowd, the 
strong, swift boat put out upon the dangerous surf, and 
all eyes followed its light, as it rose and fell upon the 
waves, and slowly neared that other faint white light 
which glowed on the masthead of the struggling vessel. 

Only five miles from shore the brig would be, and 
now and then distinctly seen in the sudden blazing of 
the rockets; yet how the lights reeled and tossed and 
would not meet! 

“Sir Bulkley, I’ve been ill for weeks, sir,”—-the one 
member of the crew, who had been absent when the 
life-boat started, came panting breathlessly upon the 
scene,— but I saw the rockets, and I couldn’t lie upon 
my bed and leave my place here empty.” 

-“ The boat is out on its duty, Hughes,” the baronet 
answered, a little sternness in his voice, though he 
marked pityingly the man’s pained breathing. “ Your 
place is filled by one who will do his duty even todeath.” 

“It shouldn’t have been Owen Vaughan though,” 
said Hughes, when the bystanders had told him of the 
launch, “ His arms haven’t been in lately for that sort 
of work, and they say that, two or three years ago, he 
was forbidden to use anoar. What could induce him to go 
when he knew that ? Ah, there! see how she rides 
that heavy sea—God bless her!” 


CHAPTER V. 

The waves sobbed gently and softly, tired of the pas- 
sionate unrest of their long night ; and, gazing upon 
them with wild and tearless eyes, as if their mellow 
plash bewildered her, Alice stood again at that window 
from which she could see Owen’s cottage home. 

It was quite late in the morning when Mr. Gwynne 
returned to tell of the scene upon the sea-shore last 
night. 

“ After all, I’m thankful to tell you only one accident 
occurred” he said, wondering at the depth and sadness 
of Alice’s sympathy, “‘ but ii was a painful one indeed. 
That young Vaughan, of whom my uncle told you so 
much, Miss Hope, happened to be at his mother’s cot- 
tage—came only yesterday or the day before—and he 
volunteered totake one place in the life-boat, begged for 
it, indeed. Splendidly he handled the oar, so all the 
crew say, and was untiring in all he could do for the 
rescued. Strong, and brave and ready they said; and 
if you knew them, you would understand what that 
means. Whether it was only that he worked too hard, 
or whether he hurt himself in some way, is not known, 
but when he tried to land he fell upon the beach. [ 
helped to carry the poor fellow into his mother’s cottage, 
and J shall not soon forget her face as it met his. The 
doctors’ talk of paralysis of the heart, and they say he 
must have known that such a task as he undertook last 
night would probably kill him. He had been warned in 
Germany, it seems. I’m glad to say they have not told 
the mother this, or they had before told her how he en- 
treated my uncle to send him; and how could she re- 
concile the two facts ?” 

Every word entered deeply into Alice’s sore heart, 
and when all had been told, one thought and longing 
held her. Alone and unobserved she slipped away and 
hurried to the river. The old ferry-man was busy 
enough this morning; the boat had been ceaselessly ply- 
ing its way to and fro since daybreak. Eagerly Alice lis- 
tened to the voices around her as she was pulled across, 
for all were talklng of the storm, and all spoke Owen’s 
name. 

When she reached the opposite shore, she walked on 
rapidly among the spars of the lost vessel, and over the 
dismal line of drifted sea-weed, to that cottage on the 
beach, in which she knew tha: Owen lay. For a moment 
she felt she must be mistaken, because no crowd had 
gathered here, but one glance around showed her a 


group of people whispering together at a short distance, 
and unconsciously thanking them in her heart for the 
silent respect thus shown, she knocked softly at the 
half-closed door. 

“Tam an old friend of Mr. Vaughan’s,” said Alice 
very softly, as she looked appealingiy into the face of 
Owen’s sister. “ May I see him ?” 

Duddgha’s eyes, swollen and tired with weeping, fixed 
themselves for a moment wonderingly upon the lady who 
said this; a lady with a beautiful pale face and eyes as 
tired as her own, quietly and simply dressed, yet elegant 
as few visitors at the gloomy cottage had ever looked to 
the girl before. Without answering, she led Alice into 
the kitchen, and then stood in hesitation beside the win- 
dow, where a bunch of primroses and wild white violets 
drooped as if they felt the sorrow of the house. 

“‘ My brother is very, very ill,” she whispered; every 
word uttered in keenest pain. ‘Do you think you had 
better see him ?” 

“Yes, oh yes, if I may,” replied Alice, her voice 
most earnest and entreating. 

Without another word, Duddgha walked on noiseless- 
ly to an inner room; gently drew her weeping mother 
from the bedside, and stood aside for Alice to pass in. 

The end was very, very near. Alice saw that in her 
first yearning gaze, 

“Owen!” she cried. But she could say no other, 

and only fell upon her knees beside the bed, and looked 
at him with all her heart surging in her eyes. 
“ Alice, once more together,” he whispered, and the 
look upon his face was one of perfect peace, no agony, 
and no regret. “Together at the end. The distance 
that lay between us, dear, is all traveled now.” 

Kneeling there in the presence of the great Leveler, 
and looking back upon her life and his, Alice felt how 
slight had been this distance of which he spoke, yet how 
impossible to pass it now. The barrier which had stood 
between them when she felt herself above him had been 
raised by her own hand, she owned, with a sobbing pain 
at her heart. Now, with that wonderful glory on his 
face, he stood immeasurably above her; and this barrier 
was from the hand of God. 

And still she could not speak to him one word ; only 
her eyes, so full of love and pain and penitence told all. 

His two kind friends were with him atthe end. Old 
Dr. Hope, who had only the day before received the 
short, sad letter in which Owen told his story, and re- 
signed his appointment.in the grammar school, was in 
time to tell him, with dim eyes, how he had come on 
purpose to tempt him back to the place he had filled so 
well; and Sir Bulkley Gwynne was there to, walking 
quietly in the outer room, and muttering that the sun- 
shine on the water dazzled him. 

The eyes upon the pillow, bright with unutterable 
happiness, read the yearning love upon those faces 
gathered in the silent room, and read it in that highest 
light which made all elear. 

Softly, through the open doorway, came the soothing 
murmur of the sea. Away in the wide blue above the 
open windows, a lark’s song faltered toward the un- 
reached heaven. ‘The only shadow on the bright spring 
moon wos the hushed shadow of the outspread wings. 


BLABBING. 


A Wor Amonc Women. 

The awful wretch of the Saturday Review is again at 
work in the misogynic vein. He says that among the 
many modes of tormenting, practised by the ordinary 
women of society, one of the worst is her habit of blab- 
bing, or repeating to one dear friend the things that have 
been lately said and done by another dear friend. Some 
women are positively ill-natured and blab from malice. 
Old maids whose life has been soured by disappoint- 
ments, or who from want of proper education in their 
youth, have no satisfactory means of occupation, are 
sometimes found to be tainted with this vice. ‘Telling 
tales is to them what torturing flies is to naughty chil- 
dren. ‘The emotion displayed by a mother, when they 
tell her.that her son at Oxford is constantly in com- 
pany of such and such a well-known scapegrace; the dis- 
quiet of a young girl when they hint to her that her 
lover is generally believed to be deeply in debt, or 
when they repeat to her some remark of his which she 
is likely to think ‘“ shockin’;” the annoyance visible in 
the face of a sensitive man when they retail some care- 
less and uncomplimentary remark, made about him by 
some one whose good opinion he values—all these 
tokens of suffering cause them positive pleasure. The 
terror which these people inspire among their neigh- 
bors gives them a sense of power, and affords them some 
compensation for the neglect of men, and condescend- 
ing airs of mothers and wives, the sickening frivolity of 
the young, the impudence of officials, the tyranny of 
cabmen, and all the other real and fancied injuries of 
society. Every City coterie and every country vil- 
lage numbers at least one of these harpies; and a man 
who cannot reckon one of them among his own near kins- 
woman may think himself fortunate. “Es muss auch 
solche Kauze geben.” But these are not, after all, the 





habitof blabbing. “ To blab,’ as Dr. Johnson says, 
‘“‘ usually implies rather thoughtlessness than treachery; 





though it may be used in either sense.” 


only women who do harm and inflict suffering by their | 


The majority! Waters, of Salem, Mass, 





of women blab, not from malice, but, as somebody is 
said to have whistled, from want of thought. And 
probably quite as much pain and annoyance is caused 
by thoughtlessness, as by treacherous blabbing. In 
this, the truest sense of the word, every fifth or sixth 
woman in society is a blab. ‘Two elementary principles 
of social well-being are more or less systematically vio- 
lated by numbers of women in society. One of these 
principles is, that there are many :hings which, though 
not in the strict sense of the word secrets, should not be 
repeated. The other is, that there are some pone to 
whom certain things, not secrets, should not be repeat- 
ed. Both these principles are comprised under the 
more general maxim that the sayings and doings of 
friends are not common property, and both of them are, 
to the infinite misery and discomfort of society, neglect- 
ed by the blab. 

The common blab—that is to say every fifth woman 
in society—proceeds upon the principle that whatever 
has not been communicated to her as a “ solemn secret” 
she is at perfect liberty to communicate to another. 
Not only does she think it perfectly lawful to communicate 
to her friend of Tuesday whatever happens to have been 
said or done by her friend of Monday, but she looks 
upon this liberty as a kind of natural right, and resents 
the notion of putting any restraint upon herself in such 
a manner. ‘How sensitive you men are!” she cries, 
whenever any one after a pic-nic, a water party, or any 
other day of pleasure—when perhaps many unguarded 
words have been spoken, and some unpremeditated 
deeds have been done—ventures to suggest that it will 
not add to the day’s enjoyment, to be continually talking 
about it all next week. 

The cleverest blabs—those who are most welcome to 
the women and most dreaded by the men of their 
society—do not rely on memory only for their stock in 
trade. There are few things so funny in fact but that 
they may be made a little funnier by a touch or two of 
fiction. And the woman who is good at repeating is al- 
ways good atinventing. The tales which the blab sends 
to her friends in her letters, are of course freely used by 
those friends for their own purposes of talk and letter- 
writing. 

But it is in talk, of course, and nearer home, that the 
blab is most effective. Most women would be utterly at 
a loss for sufficient conversation to fill up the gaps after 
dinner, at afternoon tea, and on rainy days, if they were 
forbidden to repeat and discuss the sayings and doings 
of their friends. Dress is no doubt a topic, which will 
fill up a good deal of time. But even dress is not an in- 
exhaustible subject, and it has the great disadvantage of 
not being available in mixed company—that is, when 
there are men present. Besides, interesting as the sub- 
ject of dress is, it yields an interest to the matters 
handled by the blab. Sheis a kind of siren, exercising 
a fatal fascination from which men, as well as women, 
when once they have allowed themselves to become 
used to listening to her, find it very difficult to disen- 
gage themselves. You try to escape from the room. She 
arrests you with one of her usual formulas: ‘Ob, I must 
tell you what Mrs. A. said, the other day. She was 
talking about you;” or, “I want your opinion on Mr, 
B. Do you think him clever?” It is of little use to 
waste your words in talking to her. For, however, in- 
nocent and judicious what you say may be, you know 
that she will retail it in such a way, as to make you out 
either malicious or silly. If your observations on Mr. 
B. are disparaging, she tells your friends you “ can’t 
endure him.” If what you say is complimentary, you 
are represented as quite “devoted” to him; whereas, 
perhaps, all the while B. is to you a most ordinary per- 
son, un-associated in your thoughts with any feelings of 
intolerence or devotion. 












































































Oup Snurr-Boxes.—_Mr. Henry F. Waters, of Salem, Mass.,, 
exhibited at the recent meeting of the New-England Historic- 
Geneologicel Society, in Boston, a collection of snuff and tobac- 
co boxes—interesting, some of them, on account of their antique 
fashion, others for their historical associations, and two of them 
at least, for their beauty as real works of art. The most antiqne 
in appearance were two large, quaint, brass tobacco-boxes, of a 
fashion in vogue in the middie or early part of the last century, 
covered with engravings, having rude pictures of Dutch scenes 
and inscriptions in Low Dutch The fashion of them was, per- 
haps, introduced into England at the time of the accession of 
William of Orange—another of box-wood, carved with the figure 
of the great Napoleon, and in fortuitions companionship with 
the latter a box having on its iid a brass medallion, in repousse, 
of the head of Napoleon’s great friend and royal fee, the Czar 
Alexander of Russia, who played so important a part in the fate 
ofthat ‘‘man of destiny.”’ Another box, also Russian, was an in- 
teresting and beautiful specimen of niello work, on the lid of 
which was a picture as delicate asa nice line engraving. evi- 
dently symbolizing the Greek (hurch, perhaps representing 
Faith, while on the bottom, or reverse, was the well-known 
symb lof Hope, with her anchor. Charity must have been 
shown iv opening the box and offering a pinch in token of kind- 
ly good fellowship. But the most interesting of all was a bean- 
tiful box of horn, encircled with plain gold hoops, having on the 
cover an exquisite miniature painting on ivory ofa family group, 
thought to be portraits of Louis XVI. when a dauphin, his sister 
that well-known and lovely character, Mme. Elizabeth and their 
mother, the widow of the eldest son of Louis XV. ‘Lhis box 
| was obtained by Mr. Waters’ maternal grandfather, the late 
| Captain Penn Townsend, of Salem, at the time of the uprising 
| of the blacks at Hayti against their French masters. The story 
connected with it was that it was a royal gift to a noble 
| French family, who emigrated to Hayti in order to avoid the 
| guillotine,only to meet # worse fate at the hands of the inceased 
blacks. The box is now in the possession of Jos. Quinton 
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During the Emperor's stay the festivities will be upon a grand 
scale. 

The last of the returning corps from the Ashantee Expedition 
have reached England, and have been received with the accus- 
tomed honors. 

Prof. Golawin Smith has published a long letter in the Daily 
News, of April 6th, on Home Rule in Ireland. He advocates the 
general improvement of local institutions, and the giving to 
them of legislative powers for the administration of local affairs 
similar to those of the Legislatures ofthe American States. 


Accounts from Calcutta to April 4th, state that the reports 


The legal rate of postage on “ Tus Auseon,” add Sie teeien ate from the tamine-stricken districts, show continued improve- 


seribers, is Twenty Cents per annum, or Five Cents per quarter, PAYABLE|ment in the general situation. 
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The authorities are in con- 


please hand the annual or quarterly postage to the carriers, tuking their re- dition to hope that the difficulties are now over, except in the 
——— If any higher rates are demanded, report the facts to the local Post-} north-eastera part of Trihoot, where more than five hundred 
The postage on copies di-ected to subscribers in New York City has} thousand persons are yet dependent upon the government for 


oe 
been prepaid by the publishers. 


Subscribers in Havana, the West Indies and South America, will please food. The spring crop has yielded well, except in Trihoot. 


remit ty draft on New York. 


Canada Subscribers must send Twenty Cents additional to the subscription, 


to pay the American postage. 
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po 
DERICK ALGAR, 8 Clements Lane, London, will receive on the 


ear ~ favorable terms, SunscripTions AND ADVERTISEMENTS for this Journal. 
ubseri’ 


Order, payable to JOHN HILLYER. 





Among English minor matters, we note that ‘‘ The People's 
Cafe Company,” is the name of an association which is organ- 
izing in London, to open cheap and attractive coffee-houses for 


u ibers in Great Briraty can remit Six Doutars AND Four Cents|the working classes, and thus lead them away from the gin- 
(which will cover Subscription and Postage for One Year), by Postal Money 


shops. Lord Shaftesbury is interestel in the enterprise, and 
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coffee-houses for workmen in Boston, Massachusetts, which, we 
believe, are due to the benevolence of Mrs. James T. Fields, are 


, an i i t of the same kind ona 
Address all remittances, advertisements, communications, books for n instance of a successful caperenes - 
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small scale. 
There is a somewhat improved feeling between France and 


14 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY. | Germany, arising from the fact, that the Government of Mar- 
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.|shal MacMahon has compelled the Clergy to moderate their tone, 
“We believe we can state,” saysa Paris journal, ‘that the rela- 
*| tions between the Cabinets of Berlin and Versailles have lately 
‘lhe more reserved at 
titude of the French clergy in its public manifestations has 
greatly contributed to the result. Prince Bismarck, we are 
informe}, bas expressed himself in that sense, and has intimated 
to the Government of the Marshal President that, beyond the 
religious question, he s:w no subject of misunderstanding be- 
tween the two countries.” 


Some of the Paris papers are however very indignant because 


Harrison's Youne Lapres’ Journa,( Fashions and Stories,. | the French Minister at Berlin, M. de Gontant Biron, lately gave 
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“Summary of the Week. 


a ball at which were present the German princes, who took part 
in the late war. The Courier of Paris headed its account of 
this affair with the sardonic tittle ‘On danse a Berlin.” 
Additional despatches received in London on April 7th, trom 
Melbourne give some particulars of the escape of Henri Rozhefort 
and his companions. It seems that they obtained permission 
_|from the authorities to go on a fishing excursion. They suc- 
ceeded in boarding a bark, and stowed themselves away in the 
hold, where they remained until the departure of the vessel, 


The London journals contiune to teem with accounts of the| ben they made their appearauce on dec’. 


enthusiasm of the people, in favor ot the Duchess of Edinburgh, 


M. Partholdi, the newly appointed Envoy Extraordinary and 


but many of the p pers ure commencing to point out the folly of Minister Plenipotentiary of France, presented his credentials to 


this excess of adulation. 
rampant excitement of the populace: 


The staid Examiner thus reproves the | President Grant on April 7th, 


From Berlin we learn that on April 6th, Prince Bismarck had 


“We have no other feeling towards the Duke of Edinburgh | '™proved in health, and was able to leave his bed. 


and his bride, than that ofa very sincere desire for their hap- 
piness. They have certainly done nothing to disentitle them to 
the good wishes of any inhabitant of Great Britain; and if they 


From Switzerland we learn that the landlords of hotels are ex- 
pecting a great influx of American tourists this year, and, with 


have done nothing ofan opposite kind, it should be Lorne in eS ees age, ready WES of enleing Cee gion. 


mind that merely negative virtues may with justice be highly 
prized in royalty, and in constitutional royalty are the highest|tions now going on before Bilbao. 
Those of us who are inclined to be severe on per- 


attainable. 
s0n8 60 circumstanced, would do well to consider what we might 
have become, if we had grown up in an atmosphere bearing no 
more resemblance to that of real life, than the griffins and dra- 
gons of heraldry bear to horses and oxen, with our every wish 
pampered and our every act approved, without punishment, or 
reproof, or anything that could guide us in the choice of unseltish 
rather than selfish pleasures. 1t needs little iusignt into human 
nature to see that it requires almost supernatural moral fortitude 
3n a prince, to resist falling into an egotistical disregard for the 
happinese or rights of others; and it is for this reason, inter aira, 
ihat we consider the princely estate an undesirable one even for 
the prince himself. When mankind come to see what potent 
moral instruments are praise and blame, honor or dishonor, 
they will awake to the full sense of their responsibility in award- 
ing them. They will see that to bestow our homage on an ob- 
ject that is not worthy of it, by whatever fashionable name it 
ruay be called, is idolatry; and that among those who are in- 
jured by this pernicious practice, not the least to be pitied is the 
Victim of unmerited esteem.” 

Meantime, (Balls, Reviews, Banquetings, Junkettings, and 
last but not least, Municipal addresses succeed each other in 
rapid succession, and the Duchess, herself, is commencing to 
tire of the whirl. It appears also that the beauty of the Dachess 
does not equal popular expectation, although much satisfaction 
is expressed, that the Emperor of Russia has given his daughter 
® capital sum of a million rou bles—about $750,000—for a mar- 
Fiage portion, and another sum of the same am-unt as a special 
marriage portion. Both of these sums remain invested in Russia 
at five per cent. interest, payable semi-annually. In addition, as 
a mark of affection, the Emperor gives the Duchess an annual 
revenue of seventy-five thousand roubles, She retains possession 
of her own private fortune, amounting to $450,000. 

Another fact which greatly pleases the Nation, is that, in the 
treaty vetween Queen Victoria and the Emperor of Russia for 


ig stipulated that the bride shall be free to follow the worship| ed all the State officers, and having a majority of thirteen in the 
Senate, thirty-nine in the House, and fifty-two on a joint-ballot. 
Ex-Judge J. W. Edmonds, who was always active in the anti- sale, held in London on March 4th, two sea-otter skins were 


of the Gree Church and to have chapels for that worship in her 
palaces. She will, however, accompany \her busband to Pro- 


The interest in Spanish affairs is concentrated on the opera- 
Marshal Serrano on April 
7th having received re-enforcements, again commenced a furious 


The Canals are all open to navigatioa, and the Lakes are 
already the scene of the usual Spring business. 

Some excitement has been created in this city, by the knowl- 
edge that the notorious Boss Tweed, who was sentenced to 
fourteen years imprisonment in the Penitentiary of Blackwell’s 
Ssland, was, instead of being the inmate of a felon’s cell, lead- 
ing a life of ease in a richly furnished parlor in that institution. 
From Havana we are informed that a decree of the Madrid 
Government has suppressed the office of Political Governor of 
Havana, which nas hitherto been filled by a civil employee sent 
from Spain. The duties of the position will now devolve upon 
the senior Alderman of the city ex-officio. 

Mexican accounts state that Leonida Garcia, the local Judge 
of the town where the Boston missionary, the Rev. Mr. 
Stephens, was murdered by a mob, has fled from the country. 
The soldiers who took part in or connived at the outrage have 
been imprisoned, and their trial is progressing; also that the 
bandits who murdered the German travelers Bertholdy and 
Westfall have been executed. 

By advices from Santo Domingo to March 28th we learn that Mr. 
St. John, the British Consul-General at Port-au-Prince, had been 
on a tour of observation to Samana Bay in H.M. ship Woodlark, 
and had afterwards yisited Santo Domingo, wih propositions 
from the Haytien government for a treaty between the two re- 
publics. , Among the conditions of the proposed treaty, it is said, 
were the cession to Hayti of the disputed territory on the fron- 
tier and the annulment of the Samana Bay convention made 
with citizens of the United States. These conditions being ad- 
mitted by the Dominican government, Hayti was to lend a con- 
siderable sum to Santo Domingo, payable at convenience and 
without interest. The discussion of this measure was causing 
great excitement throughout the island. 

The special commission of the Samana Bay Company, com- 
posed of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, Captain Samuels and Governor 
Fabens, had not succeeded in obtaining an amicable settlement 
of the questions pending between the government and the com- 
pany, and the provisional government has declared the Samana 
Bay convention null and void. The commissioners have pro- 
tested against this summary act as arbitrary and illegal, and de- 
mand arbitration upon the matters in dispute according to the 
terms of the convention. 





Wuewn Napoleon the Great died at St. Helena, an English phy- 
sician took charge of his heart, depositing it in a silver basin 
filled with water. Two tapers burned near it, but the custodian 
felt nervously anxious while watching it through the night, and 
did not sleep. In the silence of midnight he heard a rustling 
sound, then a plunge into the water, and a rebound on the floor 
—all occurring with the quickness of thought. He sprang from 
his bed to see an enormous rat dragging the precious relic to hig 
hole ! A moment more and the heart which aad been too vastin 
its ambition to be satisfied with the sovereignty of continental 
Europe, would have been more degraded than the dust of Impe- 
rial Cxesar. a 


Rurnep By THE TicHBorNE Case.—‘ihe Western Times (Exe- 
ter paper) mentions the case of a yonng couple who were ruined 
by the Tichborne case. They set out in life with every comfort, 
but the busband, much against the wishes of his wife, invested 
£14,000 in ** Tichborne Bonds.” After the cross-examination of 
the claimant by Sir John Coleridge, the young man became dis- 
heartened and desponding, and died in a short time, his early 
death being attributed to vexation consequent upon the feeling 





cannonade of the Carlist positions before that city. 


poise to Protestant Russia in German affairs. 


upon the temporal power of the Pope. 


to be chanted. 





The Vienna Presse says that the Emperor of Russia is ex- 
his niece, the Grand Ducheas Vera, with Duke William Engene, |stlistics of the Congregationalists of the United States, now 
of Wurtemburg. This event will put an end toa long-standing that their distinctive principles are brougit into such conspi- 
disagreement between the houses of Romanoff and Wurtem- |S°0"% yir-wee 
berg, which dates from the beginning of the present century. 

The attitude of the Austrian Empire toward Ultramontauism, 
is one of the most remarkable manifestations of modern times, |it London, an increase of more than 300 churches was reported 
Austria has heretofore been considered the Catholic counter- |!" alliance with te Caen, 
Now, it is taking 
substantially the same gronnd with its hereditary antagonist 
The venerable incum- 
bent of the papacy, in his declining years, is compelled to see 
the increasing apostacy of sovereign, srespacting a cardinal and ;stallation of the Shah as a Knight of the Garter, £439; for ex- 
cherished point of the religious system, which once dominated |Pe®*¢s incurred at the reception of the Shah at Dover, £151; for 
in Europe. Pius the Ninth may well refuse in the remaining 
years of his celebrated career, to put his trust in princes. 

The Popes’ directions for the celebration by the Church of 
the Jubilee of King Victor Emanuel’s twenty-five years’ reign, | rejoice to hear that this club is about to begin its season for 1874 , 
are that his Majesty being, by the grace of God, King of Sar-|under the most favorable auspices. 
dinia, Piedmont and Liguria, and by regular treaties of cession | this city on April 11th, at which fifteen new members were en- 
King of Lombardy and Venetia, the Jubilee was to be celebrat- rolled. 
ed in all the churches of these provinces, and “ Te Deums” are! 


that he had lost his money and had shown a great want of pru- 
dence. 
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Ir may be interesting to our readers to be reminded of the 


There were, by the last report 2,487 churches, 
318,916 church members, 371,110 in Sunday-schools. The de- 
nomination is said to be increasing in Great Britain, and ata 
late uecting of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 


__——_> + —-—- 
Yur Dirty Suau or Persta.—Although the Shah is lost to 
the siglit of his late English entertainers, he is to their memory 


very dear. Among the items on the bill for Civil Centingencies 
for the year ending March 3lst, are the following: ‘ For the in- 


the expense of the review at Windsor in honor of the Shah, 
£1,273.” Shahbs and otber luxuries cost money. 
_ ——_> 


Tue Sr. GrorGe’s Cricket Cius.—The lovers of cricket will 





A meeting was held in 


John Whelan, of Sheffield, England, a first-rate bat and 
an all-round ericketer of repute, has been engaged as profession- 
al. The season, which will be a busy and important one, will 








In the churches of the rest of Italy, where the | open about the first of May, but the list of matches to be played 

King is considered by the Pope as a temporary, illegitimate |is not yet complete. 

master, no church celebration of the Jubilee is to take place. 
In Home aftairs, the event of the week has been the utter dis- | 





Mvcn anxiety is feli concerning the fate of the Austrian Are- 


|comfiture of the Republicans in Connecticut, all parties having tie Expedition ship Tegethoff. Nothing has been heard of the 


: : . os bP tas l since July 21st, 1872, and none of the Norwegian fishers, 
become disgusted with the financiering schemes of the Adminis- | ¥°58° thed th ieoam enna alt ites, Geile 
the marriage of Prince Alfred and the Grand Duchess Marie, it j tration. The Democrats have made a clean sweep, having elect- a — , 


| 
| 


saw any traces of the expedition. 
- + <P 








Hic Prices ror Furs.—At the Hudson’s Bay Company's 


testant churches to assist at ceremonies of a public nature. | slavery agitations, and a prominent opponent to the system of sold for £84 each; £120 was ofered for one of the two after the 


Their children are to be brought up as Protestants and educat- | involuntary servitude, died in this city on April 5th aged 75 years. | 8ale, but the price was declined. 
ed as princes and princesses of the same rank in Great Britain.| He was long a prominent member of the Supreme Bench | : 
Altogether John Bull is badly bitten with Russo-phobia, which! of this State, and was much respected. Since 1853 Judge | 
Edmonds was generally known for his advocacy of Spiritualism, 
of his beliefin which, he madea public avowal. His funeral 28th 
was largely attended on the 7th inst., and after the usual services p 
at St. George’s Episcopal Church, his remains were taken to p 


wil) increase with renewed force when the Czar pays his promised 
visit next month. Extensive preparations are already making at 
Windsor Custle for the reception of the Emperor. The state 
apartments on the north side of the Castle will partly be used 
wpon the occasion of the Imperial visit to her Majesty the Queen. 








Hudson, Columbia County, for interment. 





Died. 





At Jamaica, Queen’s County, New York, on Saturday, March 
in the 52nd year of his ege, Henny Barciay Rosrysoy, 
Esq., Barrieter, eldest son of the late John Robinson, Esq., of 
redericton, New Brunswick, and grandson of Lieut.-Col. 
‘Beverley Robinson, of the Loyal merican Volunteers. 
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Another Atlantic Steamer Lost. | 


The horrors of the loss of the White Star Steamship Com- 
pany’s ‘‘Atlantic,” were quickly supplemented by the sinking in 
mid-ocean of the French Company's ‘ Ville du Havre” accom- 
panied in both instances with heavy loss of lives. The French 
Company, or asits legal name is the Generale Transatlantique 
Comp ign ¢, are again unfortunate, for, as we go to press, we learn 
by the annexed telegram, of the loss of the latter Company's 
steamer ‘* Europe” which was one of the finest ships owned by 
the Company, her tonnage being 4,600; length being 426 feet, 
and her breadth of beam 44 feet. She was originally a side- 
wheel stea ner, and was cut in half, Jengthened and altered to a 
propeller, last year at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng. : 

QurEE)stown, April 7 —Evening.—The National Line steamer 
Egypt, which sailed from New York, Maren 28th, arrived st this 
port this evening. The Egypt brings the first officer of the 
steamer Greece of the same line and a salvage crew rescued from 
the French Transatlantic Company’s steamer, Europe, which 
they endeavored to save, but were compelled to abandon at sea 
in a sinking condition, after all the passengers and crew on 
board had been rescued by the Greece. The first officer of the 
Greece reports : 

** Left Liverpool March 25, and Queenstown on the 26th, tor 
New York. On the 2nd of April we encountered the French 
steamer Europe, from Havre for New York in a sinking condi- 
tion. and took off her passengers and crew, 400 in number, with 
twenty men. I remained on board the Europe in hope of saving 
her, while the Greece proceeded on her voyage to New York 
with the people rescued from the French steamer. On the 4th 
of April we signalled the steamer Egypt, and asked to be taken 
in tow. The latter consented, and hawsers were made fast, but, 
owing to a heavy sea, the lines parted, and as the water was con- 
stantly gaining on us, we concluded to abandon the Europe. 
We signall-d the Egypt to take us off and all were transfered 
to her and brought to this port. When we left the Europe there 
was eighteen feet of water in her engine room. The Europe 
sailed from Havre, March 27th, for New York. 

Passengers to and from Europe, will bear in mind, that the 
salvation of the four hundred souls on board of the ‘‘Europe,”’ 
was entirely owing to the opportune arrival of the “Greece,” 
and had not she have reached the spot at the exact time, all 
hands on board of the ‘‘Furope” must have sunk with the vessel. 

However, so long as the fleets of the Cunard Company; of the 
Inan Line; of the National Line, and of the Cardiff Line, are 
manned by disciplined and fearless seamen, passengers can 
cross to and from Europe, without the fear of leaving their bones 
either on the iron bound shores of Nova Scotia, or in the depths 
of the insatiable ocean. 








A Fatat Fsrexpty Turust.—The most inveterate duellist 
could hardly do greater harm to his bitterest foe in mortal 
combat than M. Henri de P ene, the well-known Paris journalist, 
has just done, ail in the most good-natured play, to a friendly 
fencing master. ‘The journalist, says the London Daily News, 
lounged into the fe neing-school for a little talk. The fencing 
master proposed a harmless bout with the foils, and M. de Pene 
consented freely to piay this brother's wa ger, but played it only 
too freely. His toil snapped off near the button, and the blade, 
thus converted into a most formidable weapon, went through the 
lungs of the poor dancing master, who naturally stands but a 
slender chance of recovery. There is agrim story told somewhere 
ot two friends practising in the same sort of way,to whom a simi- 
lar accident occured. But the weapon of the one went right 
through the other, and pinned him to the plastered wall behind. 
As the horrified author of the unlucky stroke was about to ex- 
tricate his friend, the latter coolly said, “ Wipe the plaster off the 
point before you take out the sword—its my only chance.” The 
wound anyhow would be bad enough, but with the plaster from 
the wall in it, there would be no hope. ‘he broken and jagged 
point, unluckily, in such a case as that of M. de Pene’s victim, 
is almost as bad. It must be owned that the sport, as practised 
in Paris fencing-schools, is a pastime so dangerous as to seem 
rather ghastly. It has now made M. de Pene the hero of a new 
sort of misadventure, very different from that which first rend- 
ered him celebrated, when he was challenged by a whole mess- 
room of indignant officers and run through the lungs and 
brought to death’s dvor by the first on the list. 





The following isa curious inventory of the contents of a lady’s 
wardrobe in 1712, with the price of each article: ‘* A smock of 
eambric holland, three and one-half ells, £2 2s.; Marseilles 
quilted petticoat, three yards wide and one yard long, £3 6s.; a 
hoop petticoat covered with tab, £1 15s.; a French or Italian 
silk quilted petticoat, one and one-quarter yard deep and six 
yards wide, £10; mantean and petticoat of French brocade, £71; 
F rench point or Flanders laced head, ruffles, and tucker, £80; 
English stay, covered with tably, £3; a French necklace, £1 5s; 
Flanders lace handkerchief, £10; French or Italian flowers for 
the hair, £2; an Italian fan, £5; English silk stockings, £1; 
Euglish shoes, £2 10s.; French girdle, 15s.; a cambric pocket- 
handkerchief, 10s.; French kid gloves. 2s. 6d.; black French 
silk a-la-mode hood, 15s.; black French laced hood, £5 5s.; 
French embroidered knot and bosom knot, £22s. French 
garters, £1 58.; pockets of Marseilles quilting, £1 5s.; muff, 
£5 5s. ; sable tippet, £15: lining of Italian lutestring, £8; thread 
stockings, 10s.; ‘Turkey handkerchief, £5 5s.; a hat of leghorn, 
£1 10s.; a beaver and feather for the forest, £3; a riding svit 
with embroidery of Paris, €47 10s; three dresses for the mas- 
querade, two trom Venice, £36; dress from Paris of green velvet 
a la Sultanesse, set with pearls and rubies, £123 15s. 





GeneRat WaSHINGTON’S PaivaTE sea is now in possession of 
Mr. Bushrod D. Washington, of Illinois. It is of white corneli- 
an in the form of a ehield, surmounted by a coronet, upon 
which is perched a raven with spread wings. On the shield is 
the motto, ** Exitus ucta probat.” 

Danctnc on THE Deciine.—-The American Register of Paris, 
informs us, that dancing is zoing out of fashion in Europe, and 
says: ‘‘ If men and women could flirt as conveniently and as 
pleasantly without its prote::tion, it would be given up altogether 
in civilized countries. ’ 








Drscontinvance oF A Liaxpox Montuir Macazine.—The pro- 
prietors of St. Paul’s Mag azine, issue their valedictory with the 
number for March. 








especially and prominently brought to the notice of the members, 


the Bureau a permanency, thu, enabling the Committee, to meet 
the demands of the increased and increasing emigration from 


The St. George’s Society of New York. 


We have already alluded to the fact, that this excellent 
Society in conjunction with the St. Andrew's Society, inten ds 
opening at 3 Broadway on or before May Ist, a Bureau, not only 
to relieve the wants of the British Emigrant, but to protect him 
and his family from fraud, and to procure for him honest 
employment. 

We are glad to see, that this new feature of the society is 





in the report of the Executive Committee, under date of Janu- 
ary 10th, 1874, a copy of which has just reached us. 

We trust that the members will sustain the action of the Com- 
mittee, by exerting themselves for the procuring of new mem- 
bers, so that the Contingent Fund shall become a reality and 


England to the United States. 

There is no donbt that were the resident Englishmen to make 
an effort, the list of members of this Society might, within 
the current year, be increased ten-fold, and it says little for the 
public spirit of the natives of ‘‘the Fast-anchored Isle,” that a 
Society which was founded in 1786, for the purpose of relieving 
their brethren in distress, and has always upheld its name with 
honor, should after an existence of nearly ninety years show 
the total receipts for the year 1873, to be only $5,055; and, even 
this includes the initiation fees of thirty new members, $300; one 
donation of $136; dividends on investments, $2,228; leaving the 
income of the Society from annual dues of members, to be 
$1,390! 

The terms of Membership of this noble Society are $10 for In- 
itiation fee and $10 for Annual subscription or $100 for Life 
Membership. 





The Grave of Edgar Allen Poe. 


Paul HI. Hayne, the “ Poet of the Southland,” 
writes to the Augusta(Ga.) Constitutionalist, of a visit 
to the grave of the poet Poe, while passing through 
Baltimore in June, 1873. The grave is in the ceme- 
tery of the Presbyterian church, on the southeast cor- 
ner of Fayette and Green streets: 
‘** It was upon a somewhat dull and clouded afternoon,” says 
the writer, ‘* that in the company of two friends I rode from the 
‘Carrollton House’ to the place, where all that was mortal of 
the most passionate and wayward of buman hearts, had for up- 
wards of a score of years been mouldering into dust. When we 
reached our destination I saw before me a small, avimpressive 
edifice, built, Ithink, of wood with a graveyard in the rear, pro- 
portionately circumscribed. ‘Che sexton having admitted us, I 
looked round upon a scene blankly desolate, end slmost as for- 
lorn and quiet —though in the heart of a great city—as if it had 
been situated on some vast dreary plateau of Central Asia or 
some desert site, lifeless and melancholy — 

“Whereof the worn Zaharan wanderers tell.” 
‘“« But few monuments, comparatively, rose above the rank 
grass with which the cemetery was covered, and these were 
ancient and decaying. Afriend led me to a spot not far from 
the centre of the graveyard, and pointed out two mounds, one 
to the right of the position we occupied, being a somewhat fresh 
mound, although laced with a net-work of the horrible vegeta- 
tion so rife all about us, whilst the other presented unmistakable 
marks of having been made long years before. 
***Look!’ our friend exclaimed; ‘this to the right is the grave 
of Mrs. Clemm, Poe's mother-in-law, you remember. She died 
at an extreme old age - more than eighty—and has been buried 
as near her ‘ dear Ed.’ as possible. I wish that my recollec- 
tions of that old lady were a trifle less disagreeable. Heavens ! 
how shebored me! Whenever | endeavored to extract from her 
something definite as to the life, habits, opinions and genius of 
her brilliant connection, she always managed to glide by slow, 
imperceptible degrees into dismal narratives of her own special 



























We avail ourselves of this opportunity of stating, that the 
Anniversary Dinner of the Society, will be held on Thursday, 
April 23rd, at half past Six P. M., at Delmonico’s, 14th Street, 
when we trust that the attendance will be on a scale worthy of 
the old Society, whose motto is ‘‘Let Mercy be our Boast and 
Shawe our only Fear.” 





High Prices of Rare Old Sevres China, 


At the sale of the remarkable collection of Sevres china, be- 
longing to Mr. Goding, which took place at the rooms of Chris- 
tie, Manson & Woods, London, on March 19th, the following 
were the prices of the principal lots: A pair of cups and saueers, 
gros bleu, painted by Dodin and Le Guay, £94 10s.; large cup 
and saucer, by Dodin. £97 13s.; a Trembleuse cup and saucer, 
marbled in imitation of lapis lazuli, exhibited at Lincoln College, 
862, £79 16s.; a square plateau, £57 16s.;a cup and saucer, 
£28 7s.;a cup and saucer, green painted, with shepherd and 
shepheriess, and landscape, £99 15s.; a cup and saucer, tur- 
quoise, richly gilt, exquisitely painted, with shepherdess catch- 
ing birds, and landscape, in two medallions, from the collection 
of the late Mr. Fitzherbert, and part of a cabaret in the collection 
of Sir Charles Mills, £189; a square plateau, 64 inches diameter, 
painted with fruit, green and Rose du Barry, £96 12s.; an oval 
plateau, gros bleu, painted by Asselin, 12 by 9, £99 12-.; a rose- 
water ewer and basin, bleu de Vincennes, £199 10s. ; a ditto tur- 
quoise bleu, £136 10s.;a ditto, Rose du Barry, with bands of 
green, painted with bouquets of flowers and fruit, in twelve me- 
dallions, from the Siowe collection, £121 16s.; an eventail jardi- 
niere and stand, turquoise ground, exquisitely painted with 
shepherd and shepherdess and flowers, in seven medallions, 7 
inches high, £682 10s.;a pair of similar snaped eventail jardi- 
nieres and stands, exquisitely painted with peasant after Teniers, 
flowers and pastoral scenes, in six medallions, 74 inches high, 
from the late Sir Wathen Waller's collection, £1,890; a small 
vase, turquoise openwork, neck exquisitely painted with Cupids 
and trophies, in medallions, from the collection of tae late Mr. 
B. Sneyd, £110 6s.; a pair of oviform vases, gros bleu, painted 
with figures of Apoilo and Narcissus, 12 inches high, £504; a 
pair of large oviform vases and covers turquoise, painted with 
camp scenes, in octagonal medallions, handles ani feet of or- 
molu, from the collection of the late Captain Ricketts, £640 10s; 
three oviform vases, gros bleu, painted with nymphs in land- 
scapes, in large oval medallions, by Dodia, 174 inches high, the 
smaller 13 inches £810; a large oviform vase, green ground, 
painted with eastern seaport and figures, by Morin, from the 
collection of Mr. W. Angerstein, £336; a pair of vases of rare 
form, the sides and necks perforated, aud surmounted by group 
of flowers, the handles forming nozzles for lights, turquoise 
ground white and gold, painted with Chinese figures and 
flowers, 94 inches high, from the Duchess of Bedford's collec- 
tion, exhibited at the Loan Collection, South Kensington Mu- 
seum, 1862, £43010s. The last lot of the collection, was a pair 
of vases with covers and stands, the sides fluted in six compart- 
ments, the necks and covers pierced in openwork to hold flowers; 
the vases in green ground, Rose du Barry foliage, richly gilt, ex. 

quisitely painted with Chinese subjects and flowers in medal- 
lions; the necks and covers painted in gros bleu, green, and 

Rose du Barry, surmounted by incrustations of flowers in colors; 
the stands green, Rose du Barry, and gros bleu, richly gilt, 114 

inches high. These unique and beautiful examples, which were 
formerly in the cabinet of the late Duchess of ( leveland, and 
were exhibited at the Loan Collection at South Kensington, 

were the great prize of the sale; and after a competition such as 
has never been surpassed in interest and excitement, were finally 
knocked down at the enormous bid of 6,£00 guineas (£6,825) 

made by a Mr. Watkins, acting on commission. _The price, 1t 
need hardly be remarked, is one wholly unprecedented in the 
annals even of Christie & Manson. It was whispered after 
the sale that these vases were purchased by the late owner about 
twenty-two years ago, for the sum of £300, which was at that 
time considered a very good price. The fine old Worcester 
china, which was sold after the Sevres, and which belonged toa 
different property fetched high prices. A set of five vases, deep 
bleu ground, painted with exotic birds in medallions, sold for 
£451 10s; a coffee cup and saucer, dark bleu. painted with Wat- 

teau figures in medallions, for £38 i7s.; a ditto, for £44 28.;a 
tea cup and saucer, for £44 28.; aset of three vases, printed | 
with exotic birds and flowers, for £73 10s. The total of the sale, 
which consisted of 182 lots, amounted to £20,000. 














experiences, how on one occasion she had nearly been starved 
by turning over all her available “ assets” to Ler children, and 
how on another she had been cruelly repulsed, after her “ dear 
Ed's death,’’ by people who ought to have been proud to relieve 
her wants, and so on, ad infinitum !” * But Poe's grave,” I ask- 
ed, ‘* where is that?” ‘** Justto the left, of course; there's a 
wooden foot-board, you see!'” ‘ Yes; certainly,” we rejoined, 
‘‘but where is the head stone, the monument which all his 
biographies, from Griswold’s down represent as designating his 
grave? Havel grown suddenly blind? For, upon my soul I 
can't perceive that there’s either monument or inscription !" 

* No, you are not deceived; the fact is,” said our friend, a 
little hesitatingly, ‘‘the stone designed for Poe's grave has 
never been erected! It was prepared, I wish you to compre- 
hend that clearly; it was prepared, with the well-known epitaph 
engraved in front: 















































Hic 
TANDEM FELIcIs 
ConpuNntuR RELIQULE 
Epoart ALLEN For 
Oxsrr Ocr. Tru, 1849. 
Art 38. 
And tbe reverse inscription of 
Jam Pance SEPULTO. 

««« But the awful fate which hounded the man down in life ex- 
hibited a species of bitter spite against him after he was dead, 
You'd hardly credit it, but soon after the monument with the 
above inscription was finished and resting in the stonemason's 
yard a freight car precipitated from the track near by rushed 
through the mason’s domains and literally ground the stone to 
powder !’” : 

** But, in the name of wonder,” I replied, ‘‘ why bas not a 
second stone been wrought; and why is it that even these bio- 
graphers of the poet, who must have known the circumstance 
you mention, have failed to make it public ?” 

** With ,a bewildered and melancholy feeling I examined the 
wretched mound, which seemed to mark the resting place of 
some obscure pauper forsaken by God and man. The thick 
woods flaunting above anid around it were emblematical, I re- 
flected, of the sad and sinstifled existence which had found the 
peace of oblivion in so mournful aspotas this. Stooping I 
plucked a few stalks of the ranky flourishing grass, the odor of 
which—a quintessence of all churchyard abominations—abso- 
lutely gave me a sensation of faintness when I first encountered 
it. Was it any sign of the eternal fitness of things that Poe, 
whose imagination (in one of its phases) was so dark, morbid 
and unwholesome, taking a ghoul-like delight in images of cor- 
ruption and ‘the conqueror worm,’ should, at the last, have 
been consigned to such a woeful ‘prison-house of clay?’ He 
sent his spirit down among the festering relics of mortality, and 
played with them ina weird, blood-chilling fashion, and now 
nature (in revenge, as it were, from the elements of his own 
perishable frame,) has raised a sickening growth of vegetable 
monstrosities, hideous fungi, and the lush outcome of disease 
and death. In the name of art, of patriotism, of common grati- 
tude to the benefactions of genius, let us determine that the 
cold neglect of these many years shall be atoned for. Leta 
monument be placed over the poet’s ‘ first couch ofrest’ worthy 
in all respects, of his country and himeelf.” 





INTERESTING Discovery.—According to a report from a Whit- 
church, Eng. correspondent, the bones of John Talbot, first Earl 
of Shrewsbury, bave been discovered in the parish church of 
that town, where an urn, said to contain the embalmed heart 
of the great soldier, was already known toexist. A few days 
ago, while some workmen were repairing the monument bear- 
ing the recumbent figure of Talbot, in the south aisle, the re- 
mains of a coffin were discovered, with a number of bones. The 
rector and church-wardens were informed of the discovery, and 
carefully removed the bones, which were wrapped in cerements, 
and in a wonderful state of preservation, and they found that 
only a few of the vertebral bones were missing. At the back of 
the skull was an opening, evidently made, it is said, by a battle- 
ax while Talbot was in a recumbent position, and the probable 
cause of death. The Antiquarian Society, with whom the 
Rector communicated, desired him to take casts of the skull 
and other parts of the skeleton, and information of the dis- 
covery was also sent to the present Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
other persons interested in it. A coffin has been prepared, and 
it is expected there will be a public interment of the remains in 
the porch, whore the heart is believed to lie. 





Joux ©’ Gaunt’s Bep was recently sold at auction at Tun- 





| broidered arrars hangings, the latier of the time of Queen Eliza- 
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bridge Wells, Eng. It is made of carved oak, with richly om- 





























THE ALBION. 





Instability. 





By F. Carty. 


O the dew-drops on the grass, 
How they pass—how they pass ! 
They are but dew, alas! 
jhough dew is sweet. 
O the splendor of the morning, 
Its vanquished shadows scorning, 
Tis gone with scarce a warning— 
Gone far and fleet ! 


So on beauty feed thy gaze 
the while it briefly stays, 
"Iwill strike thee with amaze. 

To find it past ! . 
So with birds in the young Spring 
Make no delay to sing, f 
For youth and song take wing 

And fly—how fast! 


For the mountain steeped in light, 

Intolerably bright, 

How changed they are at night — 
flow dull and gray! 

For the roses blown in J une, 

Like suatches of a tune 

How swiftly and how soon 

They die away ! 


And ifyouth and song be dear, 
And bird notes trilling clear, 
And Sprinz-time of the year, 
* And glad sunshine, 
And the careless, bright June rose, 
And mountains’ fair repose: 
O dearer far than those 
Is love divine ! 


Yet the splendor of the morning 
Its vanquished shadows scorning 
And gone with scarce a warning 
Is ot more fleat; 
Like the dew-drops on the grass 
It doth pass—it doth pass! 
It is but love, alas! 
Yet love is sweet. 





GRACE O'MALLEY: 
“Grace of the Heroes.” 
A New Historical Sete Rewance of the Fifteenth 
Century. 





By J. E. MUDDOCK. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Grace had spoken so hurriedly and excitedly as to 
quite prevent either Aylmer or the harper from reply- 
ing ; and how having delivered her instructions to 
Michael, she turned on her heel and left the place. 

Her fiery energy and passionate tone seemed to have 
frightened the power of motion or speech away from 
Aylmer, whose face was deadly pale. The harper 
crossed to where the boy stood, as if rooted to the spot, 
and pressing his hand to his breast, said to Michael : 

“Surely thy mistress will not be so inhuman as to 
harm a hair of this innocent boy’s head. Even were it 
true that he were her enemy, she could afford to be 
magnamimous with one so defenceless and young.” 

“T cannot parley with thee,” the giant answered. 
“Thou sbouldst have thought of the claws before ventur- 
ing into the lion’s den. I have my mistress’s commands. 
Come.” 

“ Where wouldst thou take us to?” asked the harper 
in alarm. 

“Lam not here to answer questions, but obey com- 
mands,” was Michael’s answer. ‘ Do not put me to the 
necessity of using force, but come at once.” 

The harper saw that further parley would be useless, 
and so, half supporting the trembling form of the boy, 
he followed the stalwart Michael, while the kerns form- 
eda guard inthe rear. The giant led the way along 
the passage described ina former chapter, until the dun-| 
geon, from which the mysterious prisoner had been res- 
cued, was reached. Then flinging back the door, that 
grated horribly on its rusty hinges, he said “ Enter,” at 
the same time standing on one side so as to leave the 
entrance clear, 

When the harper saw the horrible place to which he 
and his companion were to be consigned, he shrank 
back, and hiding the boy’s face with his cloak, said : 

“Thou wouldst not dare to subject us to this indig- 
nity? If thou hast no respect for grey hairs, this poor 
boy should arouse some spark of pity in thy breast.” 

Mtchael stood for a moment as if wavering, for it was 
evideut the appeal had not been without its effect. The 
damp, mouldy atmosphere of the dungeon was like that 
of a newly-opened tomb, in which the mouldering re- 
mains of mortality had been stored for ages. 

And the light from the torcues carried by some of the 
kerus glittered on the dripping walls, and revealed to the 
astonished gaze of the harper, the terrible place in which 
he and his companion were to be incarcerated. 

Michael, used as he was to scenes of lawlessness and 
cruelty, was not altogether dead to the sympathy which 
is part of the Irish character, and something very like a 
shudder shook his huge frame as he gazed into the dark- 
ness of the tomb-like dungeon. 








Addressing a few words in the vernacular of his coun- moment, and while under a kind of mesmeric influence, | 
hehe had given waking, and yet almost unconscious, ex- 


try to one of the kerns, who instantly hurried away, 
turned to the harper and said; 








“TI confess the quarters are notas comfortable as they 
might be ; but the chieftainess has spoken her orders, 
and Ican but obey. Enter, and as faras I dare venture 
to do so, I will make you comfortable.” 

The kern new returned bearing a couch and a flask of 
spirit. Placing these things in the dungeon, Michael 
signed for the prisoners to enter. And the harper, see- 
ing that resistance would be useless, obeyed, still sup- 
porting the boy, whose face was hidden by the cloak. 

Then the door was closed and secured with a heavy 
chain to a staple driven in the wall. Michael and his 
kerns departed, and when the last echoes of their re- 
treating footsteps died away, nothing broke the stillness 
of the horrible vault but the muffled sobbing of Aylmer. 
The place was pitchy dark, and the old man had to grope 
his way to the couch upon which he seated himself, 
drawing the boy to him. 

“Nay, do not weep,”! he said; “our situation is a 
painful one, but we must not despair. This fury would 
not dare to sacrifice us as she has threatened. But if 
the worst comes to the worst, we can but revealall.” 

“I fear not for myself,” was the answer, “but through 
me thou art involved. Iam not sure that a revelation 
would mend matters, for this terrible woman has shown 
herself to be jealous almost to madness. In her savage 
breast she keeps the memory of the dead man as her 
ido], and it seems that even to offer sympathy were 
dangerous,” 

“Nay, wild and barbarous as she is, she is yet a wo- 
man, and must have some fecling of her sex,” answered 
the harper. “ But at all hazards I must endeavor to ex- 
tricate thee from this terrible dilemma. Foree would 
be useless, and stratagem must be resorted to. But it 
breaks my heart to think that thou, brought up in the 
lap of luxury, shouldst have to endure the horrors of 
this place.” 

“Do not trouble about me,” said Aylmer, in a faint 
voice. “ I walked into the trap with my eyes open, and 
deserve my fate. But it is indeed sad that thou, bold 
and chivalrous as thou art, must suffer the consequences 
of my foolish act. Forgive me, noble, generous friend, 
for the sake of him whose memory, I know is dear to 
thee.” 

“T have nothing to forgive,” said the o)d man, and 
however critical our position may seem at the present 
moment, I do not fear but what we shall extricate our- 
selves, and some day thou mayest give me my reward.” 

“TI would repay thy devoted service with my life an 
thou desired,” the boy answered, but in a voice that was 
tremulous and faint, so that the harper was alarmed, and 
clasped him tighter to his breast, exclaiming in an ex- 
cited tone, “ Thou art ill, and I powerless to aid thee.” 

“ A passing sickness—the feted atmosphere—the” — 

The boy’s voice failed him, and his head fell back on 
the arm of his supporter. 

Terribly agitated, the harper laid the inanimate form 
on the couch, and then groping his way to the door, 
placed his lips to the small grating, and with all the 
strength of his lungs, called for assistauce. But the 
only answers he got were the echoes that seemed to 
mock him. In the darkness he could not see the boy’s 
face, but he felt sure he was very ill, and his breathing 
was scarcely perceptible. Suddenly it flashed across 
his mind that the lad was perhaps dying; and as the 
thought took shape he became well-nigh distracted, 
pressing the young head to his breast, chaffing the 
hands, calling him by his name, and moaning in the 
agony of his situation, which rendered him powerless to 
render any assistance, even though the young life, 
which seemed so dear to him, were fading away. 

Presently the boy’s breathing became firmer and freer 
and he seemed to sink into a deep sleep. 

Patiently and reverently the old man sat there bend- 
ing over the sleeping boy and noticing every inspiration. 
But the breath came regular and natural now ; and 
though the darkness precluded the possibility of even 
the outlines of anything been discernible, the patient 
watcher sat there, motionless himself, fearing to dis- 
turb the slumbers of his charge. 

It was some strange and powerful bond that bound 
these two together. There was a relationship beyond 
that of ordinary attachment, which might exist between 
an old man and a young boy. If they stood in the light 
of father and son, why should they have concealed the 
tie? Slowly the hours waned—long, weary hours, that 
seemed to go, to the watcher, leaden-footed. At length 
the boy seemed to be dreaming some sweet dream, for 
he laughed low and musically in his sleep, and uttered 
an exclamation of joy. Present); the lips parted, and 
he slowly uttered a name, coupling with it an endearing 
epithet. 

As the name fell upon the ears of the harper, his 
heart throbbed wildly, and kneeling beside the couch, 
and bending his head over the sleeping boy, until his 
long, grey hair almost touched his face, he murmured : 

‘“* God bless and keep thee for my sake.” 

“ And may he guard and comfort thee for mine.” 
| It was the boy who spoke now. 
| last words of the harper, which had probably harmonized 
with some chord in his own mind, until, in an unguarded 


? 





|pression to dream thoughts. 


He had heard the 


| “The harper seized tne child’s hand and pressed it 
| fervently to his lips, as he exclaimed : 

__ “ Thanks, thanks, for this. It gives me new hope in- 
, deed.” 

| “Oh, what have I been saying?” cried the boy. 
| “I have betrayed myself. Tell me, tell me—what have 
| I said.” 

| At this moment the sounds of heavy feet approaching 
|prevented the harper replying. Then the gleam of a 
‘torch became visible. The old man hurriedly pressed 
his lips to the boy’s, and said. 

“T will tell thee anon.” 

There was a rattling of a chain, the dungeon door was 
| thrown open, revealing the person of Michael and several 
kerns. As the dungeon was illumined by the torch, it 
might have been observed that the face of the boy was 
scarlet, though perhaps it was nothing more than the red 
glare of the light. 

*Come,” said Michael, “the chieftainess awaits you in 
the hall.” 

The harper and the boy followed m silence, and on 
emerging from the passage into the broad light of day, 
it was some moments, owing to the intense gloom of the 
dungeon, before their eyes became accustomed to the 
glare. 

Still following Michael, and 
they entered the large hall, which presented a strange 
scene now. At one end was seated Grace, her arms and 
legs bare, and the expression of her face unusually stern 
and unrelenting. Spread out at her feet was a large 
black cloth, inthe centre of which was worked in white 
a skull and crossbones. On the left of Grace stood a 
tall, gaunt, bare armed man, the upper part of his face 
concealed by a piece of black cloth. He bore on his 
shoulder a huge axe; the sharp edge of the blade turned 
away from the prisoners. Ranged on every side were 
armed kerns and axe-bearing galloglasses, but the 
blades of all their axes were turned away. Michael 
conducted his prisoners to the centre of the hall. And 
then there stepped forward six solemn-looking men 
dressed in black skins, who ranged themselves between 
the prisoners and Grace in two rows. 

The poor boy was terrified now at these ominous 
signs, and clung to the waist of the harper, while he 
clasped him to his breast with both arms, as if trying to 
shield the delicate form from the coming storm. 

There was a solemn silence for a few moments. Then 
Grace spoke in slow and measured tones. 

“ Saxons,” she said, “we have, as I told you last 
night, a summary mode of dealing with traitors or spies. 
You shall have a fair trial and a patient hearing ; but if 
found guilty by these our six judges, you will die. Mich- 
ael, speak.” 

The giant stepped forth, and related word for word 
the conversation he had overheard between the boy and 
the harper, on the previous evening. 

When he ceased speaking Grace rose up. 

“You have heard this man’s evidence. 
do you believe him ?” she said. 

Each of the solemn-looking men nodded his head, as 
though he had been a statue moved by ingeniously-con- 
cealed mechanism. 

“And you believe that that old man and smooth-faced 
boy are Saxon spies ?” 

Another solemn nod of the head. 

“That they have come here with the intention of be 
traying our plans to the English queen ?” 

+ the six heads nodded an assent, 

“What is the punishment according to our ancient 
custom ?” she continued. 

For a short time there was a momentous silence, 
and then the six judges, as with one voice, uttered 
the word ‘ Deatnu!” 

The tall man whose face was masked instantly 
turned the blade of his axe towards the prisoners, and 
the galloglasses followed his example. 

As the sentence was pronounced the boy gave ut- 
terance to a piercing shriek, and fell at the feet of the 
harper in a swoon. 

“This is a wicked mockery !” cried the old man, the 
veins in his forehead swelling with his suppressed 
passion. “I repeat that it isa hollow, wicked sham, 
and you dare not carry out a sentence so monstrously 
absurd !” 

“Dare not !” echoed Grace. “By heavens, do not 
beard me, or a signal from me, and our axeman_ will 
smite off your head even as you stand. If we are 
eruel, thy queen and countrymen have made us so. 
Thou hast had the benetit of our tribunal, constituted 
upon principles of fairness and justice. The judges 
have pronounced the sentence, and in accordance with 
that sentence, you will die this day as the sun sinks in 
the western waves. 
| The harper stood up firm and erect, and in a voice 
strangely bold and detiant, said : 
| “Again I say this trial isa mockery. But barbar 
ous though you may be, you would not dare to injure 
a hair of the head of this inanimate form at my feet.” 

“T tell thee the boy’s fate is pronounced,” Grace 
| sternly answered. 

“ No,” cried the harper, “not a boy, but a loving, 
gentle woman ; and I no longer an aged harper, but 
la soldier in the flush of youth and manhood.” 


uarded by the kerns, 


Say, judges, 
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As he spoke he tore off his sham beard and grey 
locks, and stood revealed, to the astonished gaze of 
all, a bold, handsome young man. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
A STRANGE COMMISSION, 

The bold avowal of the pseudo harper created a 
profound sensation in the assembly, and for a moment 
the eyes of Grace flashed with a dangerous light. She! 
felt that she had been baffled, and that the cunningly- 
devised disguise of these Saxons had enabled them to 
elude the vigilance of her scouts, and penetrate to the 
very heart of her kingdom. 

* Who are you?” she cried, after the first surprise 
had passed away. “Be careful how you answer, for 
your lives are at stake.” 

“ My tale is a short one,” answered the young man, 
with firmness, “and I have nothing to fear by telling 
it. A Saxon came here, by name Hubert Dillon. For- 
getting his plighted troth to a lady whom he had left 
in the land of his birth, he became thy husband. The 
lady I refer to, hearing that he had been false to his 
knightly vows, and still loving him deeply, longed to 
once more see and be near him. Forfeiting the love 
of friends, and the comforts of a wealthy home, she 
left her country and journeyed here, hoping to be 
near her faithless lover. That lady—that high-souled 
and beautiful Alice Markham, daughter of a noble 
house—lies at my feet.” 

* And thou—who art thou ?” Grace cried, fiercely. 

“The lady’s protector ! a name is Lyster, and 
I was companion to Hubert Dillon when he came upon 
the mission to thy father.” 

“And dost thou think this confession will save 
thee !” asked Grace. “ No, thy audacity shall cost 
thee thy life! And this doll—this English baby who 
dared to dream of robbing me of the love of my hus- 
band—shall make a plaything for my people !” 

“ By heavens !” cried Lyster, his face burning with 
rage, “ unarmed as [ am, and woman though thou art, 
I will strike thee down an thou dares to utter this 
dastardly insult again.” 

Grace fairly rocked with her passion. She seized 
the masked axeman by the arm, and, pointing with 
her long fingers at the noble Saxon, who stood ina 
defiant attitude over the prostrate form of the beau- 
tiful Alice, she exclaimed : 

““MacHugh, strike the life out of that saucy dog 
who barks so loudly !” 

The man made a movement forward,his gleaming axe 
was raised in the air, and it is possible that the earthly 
career of Lyster would have closed had not a new-comer 
suddenly appeared upon the scene. This was Moriat, 
who had learnt from some of the clan that a strange 
scene was being enacted in the hall. She arrived at 
the door in time to hear the order of her sister, and, 
rushing forward, interposed herseff between the Mac- 
Hugh and Lyster. 

“Hold !” she cried, in a firm voice. “ Let not our 
country and our clan be disgraced by such a deed of 
blood—a crime committed on a defenceless man and 
boy !” 

“Stay thine hand, Macliugh,” said Grace. 
“Though I will not brook interference, my sister is 
right. The Saxon churl shall live, at least for the 
present. He may be useful to us.” 

Lyster stepped forward, and taking Moriat’s hand 
and pressing it to his lips, he said : 

“Lady, a thousand thanks for this timely interfer- 
ence which has probably prevented an outrage that 
would have covered the name of O’Malley with in- 
famy. I thank thee in my own name, and that of 
this prostrate lady—not a boy as thou thinkest. Give 
her, one thee, thy womanly consolation and care.” 

The astonished Moriat stooped and raised the head 
of the still insensible Alice, and putting her arm round 
the slender waist, she smoothed back the hair from the 
pale forehead, and, peering into the face, said : 

“ Poor child, thy frame is too delicate to bear hard- 
ships. Thou shalt indeed have my woman’s care.” 
Then, turning to her sister, she said: “Grace, clear 
the hall, I beseech, and let some restorative be given 
to this poor child. Remember she is of thine own 
sex.” 

In a few minutes Grace, in compliance with her 
sister’s wishes, had cleared the place, and then stoop- 
ing over the prostrate Alice, she applied a small flask 
containing spirits to the bloodless lips, Alice opened 
her eyes, and for a moment stared about her as if be- 
wildered; then, remembering the events that had 











him, and cannot bear the thought that another ever]: 
held a corner in his heart for a single moment.” 
“Tf thy love, then, was so strong,” said Alice, 


one, whose love was as strong as thine own.” 

Grace walked hurriedly backwards and forwards 

for 2 moment as if trying to smothor her rising 
assion, and it was evident the words had galled her. 
lhen she turned sharply upon her interlocutor and ex- 
claimed : 

“Do not madden me, girl. I say that this man 
loved but me. I fain would let the wound his death 
has caused heal up. Why then shouldst thou cause it 
to bleed afresh 2?) Iam not eruel, but Tam what. cir- 
cumstances and nature have made me. — I feel there 
are passions within me that it were better to let 
smoulder, for if fanned into flame they are dangerous. 
For the sake of thy sex thou shalt have my _protec- 
tion, but we must see each other but seldom; for thou 
art hateful to me because thou dares to say this man 
loved thee. Thy life and honor are safe. Vl answer 
for.them with my own life. But keep out of my sight. 
Moriat, I give this girl into thy keeping until she 
chooses to depart.” 

She turned and walked hurriedly to the door, and 
then, as if suddenly remembering something she had 
forgotten, stopped, and addressing herself to Lyster, 
said: 

“ For the protection and hospitality I shall extend 
to thee, I demand a service.” 

“Tf not dishonorable service, thou hast a right to 
claim it,” he answered. “ And I will freely render it, 
if Lean do so without detriment to my Queen and 
country.” 

“'Thy Queen and country,” she replied with a sneer, 
“are naught to thee. Thou art an adventurer, else why 
art thou here? Thy Queen would make slaves of my 
people. She would redden our soil with their blood. 
She would hunt us as though we were wolves. We 
fight for liberty. Who dares to say that our cause is 
not a just one. We dispute the right of this Saxon 
Queen to yoke us. She may crush us with her hordes 
of savage soldiers; but with our dying breath we will 
curse her, and our blood shall flow like water for sake 
of the freedom so dear to every Irish heart, and which 
is our birth-right, handed down through ages of 
honorable and noble ancestry. But come, I do but 
waste words in speaking thus to thee, a self-opinion- 
ated Englishman. I demand service at thy hands, as 
payment for the mercy I have shown thee. Follow 
me, and thou shalt know what it is I require.” 

The enthusiastic utterance of the strange woman 
had mspired Lyster with deep admiration, and he 
began to understand how it was that his friend Hubert 
Dillon had become fascinated. Her rugged and dar- 
ing nature, combined with an iron will, gave her an 
influence that few could withstand. In her savage 
beauty, unadorned by the arts and deceptions of 
civilization, added to her powerful limbs and tall 
figure, she looked “ every inch a Queen.” And Saxon 
and soldier though he was, Lyster half felt that but 
little pressing, would be needed to induce him to for- 
sake his allegiance and follow the fortunes of this 
Queen of the West. Pressing his lips to the hand of 
Alice and bidding her be “ of good cheer,” he hurried 
after Grace, wiio had stalked out. Left alone with 
Moriat, Alice began to rapidly recover her self-pos- 
session, and turning round she kissed Moriat. 

* Thou art very kind,” she said, “ and I am indeed 
fortunate in finding one so good and beautiful in this 
wild country. He whom I hoped to find here is dead, 
and I am very lonely now. Wilt thou be a friend to 
me ?” 

“ Of course I will,” Moriat replied with a musical 
laugh. “ But thou must not say thou art lonely, 
while thou hast such a faithful knight to protect thee. 
Nay, do not blush and hang thy pretty head. A wo- 
man can read a woman’s heart. And I should be dull 
indeed if I did not see that this devoted attendant 
loves thee very much.” 

“Loves me!” exclaimed Alice, with sweet in- 
genuousness, and opening her beautiful eyes to their 
fullest extent with astonishment—“ loves me! Why, 
of course he does, as a brother should.” 

“Tut, tut, child,” was the answer; do not talk non- 
sense. Brothers do not so love their sisters that they 
will follow them in wild-goose chases after faithless 
swains. If thou hast lost one lover thou hast most 
certainly got another in his place. Why, this fellow 
is thy slave.” 





taken place, she grasped the hands of Grace, and in a 
pleading tone said; 

“ Oh, spare his life and take mine. He is so chival 
rous, so noble, and sacrificed all his interests to pro- 
tect me during my foolish journey. It isI who am 
responsible; but believe me, we are not spies.” 

“ There, cease thy prattling,” 


art a silken doll, and it is not with such as thee I/else in the world. This infatuation had given her a]taken as a disguised spy, and thy life in consequence is ’ 
wage war. But thou must not speak of thy love for|determination foreign to her nature, but, while it]forfeited. Except thou chooses to renounce thy country 
the dead Hubert. He was a man, and surely could} lasted, capable of performing such feats that, underjand perform the service | demand, | swear, by the mem- a 


not have cared for such an insipid thing as thou art.) other circumstances, would have seemed almost im-jory of my dead father and husband, that as the sun 
Having made up her mind to set out upon|marks the hour of five this day, thou shalt be led out to 


I loved him. Pshaw—love ! I did more, I worshipped 


Alice looked at the speaker in utter astonishment, 
for the words suggested to her new thoughts that had 
| never before enteregl her head. She could not deny 
that she was greatly attached to Lyster, but as for 
‘bearing him aught but the most Platonic affection 
seemed to her almost absurd. 
knew even her own heart. She had borne for Hubert 


Grace replied; “thou! that absorbing love, which blinds a young girl to all] Now listen, and mark me well. Thou art my prisoner, 2 


1 


No means uncommon in the age in which she lived— 
, : ; for ladies often undertook perilous and trying jour- 
thou shouldst surely have some consideration for neys for the sake of some de 
ing made up her mind to this, it was scarcely matter 
for surprise that Lyster, who had been the bosom 
friend of Hubert, should with the chivalrous feeling 
peculiar to the time, offer to accompany her as guide 
and protector. The journey from London to the ex- 


Poor girl! she littleJerty less than the birds of prey or the beasts of the i 
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' journey that was absurd in the extreme, and yet bf 


arly-loved knight —hay- 


treme west of Ireland had occupied some weeks, dur- 
ing which she and her companion had shared many 
inconveniences and hardships, and considerable per- 
sonal danger. But the motives which actuated the 
two beings were of a totally different kind. She was 
following a shadow—he the substance. She was risk- 
ing all for the sake of gratifying a morbid passion—he 
following her from the purest of motives, and always 
buoyed up with the hope that he would ultimately 
secure a prize. Her surprise, therefore, was really 
unfeigned when Moriat threw out the suggestion, that 
a passion stronger than that of a friendship filled the 
breast of Lyster; and the veil being drawn from her 
eyes, her cheeks were suffused with the blushes of 
maiden modesty. ‘g 

“‘Lady,” she said, in reply to Moriat, “Tam but a 
young girl knowing very little of the world. IT had- 
learnt to love Hubert Dillon very, very much, and 
would have died to have served him. You open my ; 
eyes to the fact that his love for me was not genuine, — 
as he was able to throw it off so easily. Much ae 
have loved him, I cannot, in contrasting the two men 
fail to see how vastly superior Lyster stands out; and 
that his generous, devoted, and honorable nature 
serves but to make more perceptible the imperfections 
of his friend, and my false lord.” 

“Ah, thou reasonest with true woman’s philo- 
sophy,” laughingly answered Moriat. 

“Nay, lady, do not, I pray, think me incapable of 
entertaining a true and lasting passion. But if the 
scales have dropped from my eyes, and the truth. 
stands out clear and bold to my gaze, I have a right 
to assert my womanhood and proclaim that, though 
I love the living man more, I do not love the memory 
of the dead man less. But perhaps thy surmise, after 
all, is incorrect, and this Lyster may only love me 
with a brother’s love.” 

“ Foolish child,” answered Moriat, “ thou art try 
ing to stifle the voice of thine own heart bf fals . 
reasoning. But come; let us go to my chamber and 
we will discuss this matter at greater length.” 

Alice wound her arm round Moriat’s waist, and th» 
two women left the hall. In another room a scen¢ 
almost ludicrously strange in its contrast, was being, 
enacted between the Tron-willed Queen of the West 
and the chivalrous Lyster. 

The imperious woman was pacing impatiently up 
and down, like a caged animal who chafes at the con- 
fined limits of its den, while Lyster stood calmly sur- 
veying the singular being with something of the same 
feeling with which one would gaze upon a handsome 
tiger. 

“T tell thee thou must do this service for me !” ex- 
claimed Grace, in reply to some objection Lyster had 
evidently raised. “Thou art here in my kingdom 
upon some chimerical duty. Thou came in strange 
disguise, thereby proving thyself to be an adventurer, 
willing to grasp at any chance that might offer an op 
portunity for thee to distinguish thyself.” 

“ But remember,” he answered, “thon art an 
enemy to the queen of England, and in aiding or abet- 
ting thee in any particular, [ am a traitor tomy 
country.” 

She turned upon him fiercely as she exclaimed: ’ 
“ Fool, to think that I am so shallow-pated as to 
believe in thy aed ! If thou art so exception- 

ally virtuous, why didst thou not hesitate before seek- 

ing to penetrate into my kingdom with the cunning 

of afox? If thou art not commissioned by thy queen — + 
thou knowest well that by her accursed Jaws thou — - 
hast forfeited her protection by concerting with the — & 
Irish. But since thou chooses to be considered a loyal 
subject of Elizabeth’s, and consequently an enemy to > 
me and mine, thy life is forfeited according. to the  } 
law of every nation which is at war with another.” ‘ 
“ But thou art considered a rebel,” he answered. 

“ By the holy saint!” she cried—“ dare to give utter- 





ance to that again, and my kerns shall riddle thee with , 
shot. Arebel! God’s truth! Is it rebellious to op- c 
pose the yoke of a foreign and merciless invader? ‘To » 


pour out your blood for the honor of your country and the 
glory of her children ? You may scale these rugged - 
mountains, and rob the lordly eagles of their heritage 
and their eyries, but, by heaven, you cannot tame their 
free-born spirits! Shall we then, endowed as we are 2 
with the faculties of thinking men and women, love lib- » 


fields. Rebel forsooth! My blood boils at the word. 





| possible. 
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the courtyard, and there shot like a dog, and thy carcase 
shall be flung into the sea. Thy decision must be given 
inanhour. Till then I leave you.” 

The terrible earnestness with which the woman spoke 
convinced Lyster, that the doom she had pronounced 
was irrevocable, and that he had to choose between one 
of two things. 

He was young yet. and though he would not have 
hesitated to sacrifice his life in a cause that would have 
distinguished his name, he shuddered as he thought of 

e ignominious end this woman threatened him with. 
These thoughts flashed through his mind, and he saw 
he must bow to the inevitable. His decison was arrived 
at in a moment, and ere Grace had time to reach the 
door, he called her back. 

“There is no necessity to wait the expiration of the 
hour,” he said; “my mind ‘s already made up.” 

“* Well, and thy decision ?” she cried impatiently. 

‘*T will perform thy service,” he said. 

“That is good,” she answered. “Thy hand upon it. 
Thou wilt be my courier to O'Flaherty, and tell him that 
Grace O'Malley, Queen of the West, wishes to unite her 
power with that of the Prince of Connemara. I offer him 
my hand in marriage, and shall bring with me a dower 
by ‘no means to be despised.” 

‘* But supposing he should refuse ?” asked Lyster. 

“He'll not refuse,” was the answer. ‘ This summary 
proceeding may seem strange to thee ; but O’Flaherty’s 
possessions are menaced as mine are. Union is strength, 
and it is acommon thing in our country to form a hasty 
matrimonial alliance for the mutual protection of inter- 
ests. We live in lawless times, when might is recog- 
nized before right, and, therefore, those ceremonies and 
formalities, which, under happier auspices, might be in- 
dulged in, have now to be dispensed with. ‘To-morrow 
morning a galley shall be ready, and, with such a retinue 
as befits my station and rank, thou shalt eail for Loug 
Corrib and the stronghold of O'Flaherty. Till then, thou 
canst dispose of thy time as best suits thee—dallying, 
mayhap, with yon white-faced doll. But”—and she put 
her face close to his, and almost hissed the words—“ be- 
ware thou dost not play me false; for the slow and lin- 
gering death of starvation shall be the penalty of treach- 
ery. 

With a slow and measured step she left the room and 
J.yster gazed after her with mingled feelings of admira- 
tion and astonishmont—admiration of her boldness, and 
astonishment, that in this half-barbarous woman, there 
should be such a strange mixture of the various passions 
which stir human nature into action. 

(To be continued in onr next.) 
oe 

A Braziwian Forest.—Everywhere, notwithstanding my 
familiarity with tropical scenery, the forests were to me what the 
wonder land of the books is to achild. There was always some- 
thing new and strange, and the oft-recurring features never 
grow old, In the tewperate regions trees of the same species, 
as « general rule, abound in one locality; but it is different in 
the tropics, Here they are not clannish, but disposed to mingle 
together, and are seldom seen except in company with many 
of different species. 

Trees slender as arrows would rise straight from the ground; 
near these would stand others well buttressed, the buttresses 
passing by an insensible gradation into roots. Near these would 
stand « plant of the grass family, in reality a bamboo, measur- 
ing around it eighteen inches, and rising to a height of one 
hundred feet. Adjoining would be several varieties of tree ferns, 
and all these united by a labyrinth of the lighter sort of trees or 
vines, the claspers and climbers and rope plants. On some of 
these trees you might descry a beautiful carmine-colored lichen. 
In the leaves there is a grent diversity, a Brazilian forest dis- 
closing every shade of green as well of brown, and often the 
reds, especially the rose color. The flowers which load the air 
with perfume, delight the eye with their various tints. But 
while there comes a blended fragrance of spicy sweetness, sud- 
denly a heavy and evena disagreeable odor strikes upon the 
sense from some locality rich in flowers; you pause a moment 
and turn away disgusted, declaring that though the prospect is 
flowers, the smell 1s garlic or bad eggs.—Our Montbly. 

- <--> 

Syrmratuy wirn Nature. —Acting on a healthy spirit, the con- 
templation of the order of life and growth and constant change 
in material things, would seem to be the surest instrument for 
breeding humanity and evenness of mind. For'the'contemplation 
of natare tends, above all other things, to fill people who are 
suseptible of deep feeling of any sort vith awe; and few states 
of mind are so favorable as this of awe, to the developement of 
wide sentiments of beneticence. Awe, unless it be the servile 
awe of the uncultured clown, is one of the most ennobling of all 
emotions; and no ewotion bas any title to be called noble at all 

which does not throw a man, into deeper harmony with every- 
thing thot is going on around him. To widen the circle of his 
sensibilities, and to discover the wisest means for making these 
sensibilities ot use in the world, are the two great aims, though 
perhaps not distinctly realized, of the philosophic liver. 
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Tue Datty Hesrts or Every Boy anp Girt, are materials with 
which they are building up their characters,and every repeti- 
tion strecgthens them for good or for evil. Justice, benevolence, 
honor, integrity and self-control are no ephemeral blossoms that 
a day's sunshine can call into being, and a night’s frost can 
wither and kill. They grow slowly and develop gradually, but 
ence rooted firmly in the heart and trained by constant exercise, 
they will prove stardy, healthfal, long-lived plants, that would 
bear rich and abundant fruit. It is not enough to teach; we 
rust alsv train. It is not enough to tell the child what is right; 
we must accustom him to love its atmosphere. So with self- 
culture. If we would become nobler and more virtuous, we 
must habituate ourselves to the constant exercise of pure 
thoughts, generous affections, noble and disinterested deeds. 





In an Attic. 





This is my attic room. Sit down my friend. 
My swallow’s nest is high and hard to gain: 
The stairs are long and steep; but at the end 
The rest repays the pain. 


Fer here are peace and freedom; room for speech 
Or silence, as may suit a changefual mood; 
Society’s hard by-laws do not reach 
This lofty altitude. 


You hapless dwellers in the lower rooms 
See only bricks and sandand windowed walls; 
But here, above the dust and smoky glooms, 
Heaven's light unhindered falls, 


So early in the streets the shadows creep, 
Your night begins while yet my eyes behold 
The purpling hills, the wide horizon’s sweep, 
Flooded with sunset gold. 


The day comes earlier here. At morn I see 
Along the roofs the eldest sunbeam peep; 
I live in daylight, limitless and free, 
While you are lost in sleep. 


I catch the rustle of the maple-leaves, 
I see the breathing branches rise and fall, 
And here, from their high _ along the eaves, 
The bright-necked pigeons call. 


Far from the parlors with their chattering crowds 
I dwell alone with little need of words; 
I have mute friendships with the stars aud clouds, 
And love-trysts with the birds. 


So all who walk steep ways, in grief and night, 
Where every step is full of toil and pain, 

May see, when they have gained the sharpest height, 
it has not been in vain. 


Since they have left behind the noise and heat; 

And, though their eyes drop tears, t heir sight is clear; 
The air is pure, and the breeze is sw eet, 

And the blue heavens more near. 


WAT TYLER: 


Or, Nobles and Serfs. 








By William Harrison Ainsworth, 
AUTHOR OF “ROOKWOOD,” &c., &c. 


BOOK I. 


THE INSURRECTION. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE SIGNAL. 





As they walked on, a man,noticeable for his insolent de- 
portment and ill-favored countenance, was seen to enter 
the smith’s cottage. 
“Ts not that Shaxton, the tax-collector?” remarked 
Chaucer. 
“ Ay, ’tis he,” rejoined the smith, moodily. “I shall 
have a word with him when he comes forth. Bide here 
for a moment, I pray you, sir.” 
Suddenly, a loud scream was heard from the cottage, 
and caused Wat to start forward; but before he could 
reach the door, his wife burst forth. 
“ What has happened? Speak, woman !” he vocifera- 
ted. 

“ The villain has insulted our daughter!” she rejoin- 
d 
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And flying to the smithy, the door of which was 
standing open, he snatched np a heavy hammer. 


stood face to face. 
tenance, the caitiff recoiled. 
exclaimed : 


fellow ! 
sel is over age!” 
“Thou liest, villain!” cried Wat. 


erable wretch, crushing him to the earth. 
As Shaxton dropped lifeless to the 


the spot. 


came up. 

“Thou hast done well, Wat!” they cried. 
lain deserved death !” 

“J have siruck the blow for freedom !” he rejoined. 


shouted, in a stentorian voice, “ Libaty!” 
The ery awakened a hundred echoes. 
“ Liberty !” resounded on all sides. 
The signal had been given, and answered, 


ed before the smith’s dwelling. 


slings. 


Some few wore parts of armor—old hauberks 





“ Ha!” ejaculated Wat, with a roar like that of a lion. 
Just as he reappeared, armed with his formidable 
weapon, Shaxton came forth from the cottage, and they 
Appalled by the smith’s terrible expression of coun- 
But his audacity did not entirely forsake him, and he 
“In the King’s name, I charge thee to let me pass, 
I have but demanded my lawful tax-—the dam- 

And lifting the hammer with both hands, he brought 
it down with tremendous force on the head of the mis- 
ground, Dame 
Tyler rushed into the cottage with a shriek; while Chau- 
cer, horrified at the occurrence, remained transfixed to 

Next moment, several other witnesses of the incident 
“ The vil- 
And rearing aloft the blood-stained hammer, and set- 


ting his foot on the body of the wretch he had slain, he 


Shouts of 


As if by magic, some two hundred insurgents appear- 


leather jacks, and skull-caps; but these were the excep- 
tions. 

Mark Cleaver, the butcher, was armed with a fal- 
chion, with which he hacked off Shaxton’s head, and 
stuck it on a pike. 

As he held it up, a ferocious shout arose from the be- 
holders. 

At the commencement of this tumultuous scene, 
Chaucer endeavored to make his escape; but he was 
captured by Elias Liripipe and Grouthead, each of whom 
was provided with a sword,besides smaller weapons. They 
detained him, till their leader’s pleasure should be as- 
certained. 

Meanwhile, Wat had entered his dwelling, and hastily 
donned breastplate and skull-cap; arming himself, at the 
same time, with a sword and dagger. 

While thus employed, he called for his daughter; but 
she came not. However, he learnt from his wife, who 
appeared from the inner room, looking terribly frighten- 
ed, that Editha had flown with Sister Eudoxia to the 


priory. 
“It is well,” observed Wat. ‘“I meant to send her 
thither. Dc thou take refuge there likewise.” 


“Nay; I will not quit this cottage!” she rejoined. 
“Oh, Wat!” she added, grasping his arm, and striving 
to hold him back, “ thou art going to thy destruction!” 

“ T cannot turn back, if I would!” he rejoined, stern- 
ly, and with an expression such as she had never before 
seen in his countenance. “ My work is already begun! 
A week hence, no name in England will be so much 
dreaded as mine! Fare thee well!” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE INSURGENTS MARCH OUT OF DARTFORD. 
When Wat came forth, he found that a fully-equippe d 
steed had been brought him by one of the minstrels, 
who had thrown off his disguise. 

As he sprang into the saddle, a loud shout greeted 
him. Waving nis sword to the assemblage, he called 
out— 

“ Brothers !-let us march to deliver our country from 
oppression! Our cry will be. ‘St. George for Merry 
England!’ ” 

“ Ay, England will soon be ‘Merry England’ once 
more,” responded several voices. 

“T much fear not,” thought Chaucer. 

The poet then besought his captors to take him to 
their leader, and they complied; but Wat, who had now 
assumed a tone and look of authority, refused to liberate 
him. 

“Tis your own fault that you are a prisoner, Master 
Chaucer,” he said. ‘I shall detain you as a hostage.” 
“ At least, let me have my horse,” said the poet. 

“ Pledge me your word, that you will not attempt to 
escape, and the request shall be granted—not other- 
wise,” rejoined Wat 

The pledge being given, he continued,— 

“ We shall halt for @while near the inn, and then your 
horse shall be brought to you.” 

“ Now, follow me!” he vociferated, putting himself 
at the head of the insurgents. 

Shouting loudly, and brandishing their weapons, the 
whole party then began to march towards the centre of 
the village. 

About twenty paces in front of the mounted leader, 
strode Mark Cleaver, bearing Shaxton’s head on the 

ike. 

A sort of body-guard to Wat was formed by four in- 
dividuals, who, from their strange arms and accoutre- 
ments, presented a very grotesque appearance. 

Two of these were Crispin Curthose, the shoemaker, 
who had put on an old piece of body-armor of Edward 
the Second’s time, and Peter Crust, the baker, who was 
furnished with a pair of gauntlets, a battered helmit, and 
a pole-axe; the other two were Elias Liripipe and Josbert 
Grouthead. 

Behind marched Chaucer, with a guard oneither side 
of him. 

The progress of the insurgents was intentionally slow, 
for they felt sure their numbers would be increased. 

Nor were they disappointed. Partly from fear, partly 
from good will to the cause, the villagers received them 
enthusiastically. 

Ere long, another hundred men had joined the party; 
but as most of these were unarmed, they were sent to 
collect all the weapons of every kind that could be found 
in the village, with a tolerably satisfactory result. 

When the insurgents halted opposite the inn, Bal- 
dock, who was expecting their arrival, stepped forward, 
and saluting the leader deferentially, offered him and 
his followers the best liquors his house could furnish. 

“Thou dost not expect payment, Baldock ?” said Cris- 
pin Curthose. 

“ Payment—no!” quoth the host; “1 am too happy 
tosu mi you.” 

“ Bring a flask of malvoisie, then, and four drinking- 
cups,” cried Curthose, authoritatively. 

“Your worship shall be obeyed,” replied Baldock, 





They were all provided with weapons of various kinds | bowing. 
—clubs, pole-axes, gisarmes, scythe blades, or blades | 
like a hedging-bill, glaives, pikes, swords, two-handed of the people. Henceforward there will be no distinc- 
swords, broad-biaded daggers, bows, cross-bows, and 


“Call me not ‘worship.’ ” said Curthose. ‘I am one 
| tions. 


All men will be equal. The shoemaker wil! be 
jas good 


as he for whom he worketh.” 




















“Or rather, no more shoes and jerkins will be made,” ' broad, winding river, glittering in the sunshine, with 


There were Greenhithe | 
“ And no more bread will be baked—at least by me,” | and Swanscombe, Southfleet nnd Northfleet, yet none 


\looked towards them, unless it might be Chaucer and 


said Liripipe. 


said Peter Crust. 





\the picturesque Essex shore. 


“Then we must go barefooted, and uncovered, and I| Benedetto. 


shall soon be bareboned,” observed Baldock. 


mead ?” 


« Beshrew thee for a knave!” cried Grouthead, fierce- 
ly. “ We have drank ale and mead long enough. Naught 
Bring 


but the choicest wines will serve our turn now. 
the malvoisie without more ado.” 
“Go, broacha cask of ale, Baldck —that will sutlice,” 


interrupted Wat'Tyler, authoritatively. “And, hark ye! 
he added; “let Master Chaucer’s herse be brought forth | 


at once from the stable.” 


“ Hath Master Chaucer joined you?” cried the host, 


in surprise. 
“ Not of his own free will,” said the poet. 
cord of that, good Baldock.” 


The host hurried off to execute the orders he had re- 
ceived; and fearing that his present customers would 
help themselves if there was any stint, he caused them 
to be abundantly supplied with ale—a cask being quick- 


ly broached for that purpose, as suggested by Wat. 


Chaucer’s horse was, likewise, brought from the stable, 
and the poet felt much more at ease when he was again 


in the saddle. 


After half an hour’s delay, during which there were 
further additions to the insurrectionary party, Wat Tyler 
became impatient to set off; and he was therefore well 
pleased, when a mounted messenger galloped into the 
village, and informed him that his brother chief awaited 


him, with a large body of men, on Dartford Brent. 


On receiving this satisfactory intelligence, Wat im- 
mediately gave the word to march, and the party set 
forth in the same order as before; but making rather 
more noise, in consequence of the strong ale they had 


drunk. 


All the old men, women, and children, who were left 
The priests belonging 
to St. Edmond’s Chapel likewise came forth to look at 


in the village, bade them adieu. 


them, but bestowed no blessinggon the expedition. 


Mark Cleaver still continued in front, but, on crossing 


the Darent, he planted the pike, on which the wretche 


collector’s head was fixed, in the centre of the little 


wooden bridge, and there it remained for many a day, 
ghastly memorial of what had occurred. 


Shaxton’s body was cast into a ditch, for the clergy re- 


fused it Christian burial. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE MARCH TO ROCHESTER. 


As soon as Wat Tyler and his party appeared on the 
brow of Dartford Hill, a loud shout arose from another 
body of insurgents, who were waiting for them at a short 


distance on the plain. 


At the same time, the outlaw, who was at the head of 
this second party, galloped forward to meet Wat and offer 


him his congratulations. 


As the two leaders rode on together, they held a brief 
on at once 
to Rochester, where Jack Straw affirmed they were cer- 
tain tobe well received by the inhabitants, and must 


council, during which they decided to mare 


necessarily obtain a large accession of force. 


This being agreed upon, as soon as the two bodies of 
insurgents had met and fraternized, they set off across 
the plain, following the course of the old Roman Road, 


known as the Watling Street. 


Jack Straw’s party was not so numerous as that of his 
brother chief, but several of the men were mounted, and 
this was agreat advantage, since they could act as emis- 
Two of them, indeed, were sent on to Roches- 
ter, and others were despatched to different little vil- 
lages on the road, to inform the inhabitants that the ris- 


saries. 


ing had taken place. 


The outlaw had a prisoner, for whom he expected a 


large ransom. 
This was Messer Benedetto. 


Instead of escorting him on the road to London, he had 
taken him into the forest, where the luckless Lombard 
merchant was compelled to pass the night, and he was 
now guarded by two of the band. To add to his dis- 


quietude, he had just heard of Shaxton’s direful end. 


Under these circumstances, it was some little comfort 
to him to meet with a friend; and when the two insur- 
gent parties combined their forces, he and Chaucer were 


allowed lo ride together. 


It was a strange sight to see this wiid rout of peasants, 
armed and accoutred in the strange manner described, 
and commanded by leaders wild as themselves, sweep 
like a dark, ominous cloud, across the sunny plain; and 
those who watched the course of the cloud, could not 


doubt that it boded destruction. 


Ever and anon came other peasants, armed with 
scythes, to swell the ranks, and these recruits were re- 


ceived with shouts. 


No ore gazed at it, no one even thought of it, and yet 
the prospect from that plain on that brilliant day was 
enchanting. There, at the foot of the hill, was the 


“ Since 


“ Bear re- 


band could have guided them safely through it. 


bre even on that splendid day. 


lay beneath them, about a mile off. 


stationed. 
With this troop were the two messengers. 


rates, and were enthusiastically welcomed. 


thecause. 


with us, and we will make 


Wat. 


him.” 


they molest him. 


list, and to depart peaceably.” 
d 


the outlaw. “If he refuses, we will besiege him.” 


though Rochester Castle is deemed impregnable, 
can be taken by surprise, as we will prove to you.” 


wards the town. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
FROM ROCHESTER TO HARBLEDOWN. 


garrison. 


ent century. 


inbabitants as deliverers of the country. 


lowers from committing any excess. 


Canterbury, and join Wat Tyler and his host. 


on his mission. 


way to Sittingbourne. 


Straw as their leaders. 


few were on horseback. 
however, made to the rebel force by a band of archers. 





e 





Ere long, however, the bright prospect was complete- 
all are to be equal, and I may not have enough for the |ly lost to sight, for the insurgents plunged into a forest 
whole assemblage, will it please you to drink wine or|so dense and intricate, that none but the outlaw and his 


So thick were the trees, that the sunbeams could not 
penetrate between the branches, and the wood was som- 


For nearly two hours the insurgents were involved in 
the wood, and when they came forth, Rochester, with its 
towering castle, then in its full strength and grandeur, 


Here the two chiefs ordered a halt, till their emissaries 
returned; but they were soon made easy in regard to 
them, for as they looked towards the town, a party of 
horsemen was seen to cross the bridge over the Med- 
way, and ascend the hill on which the insurgents were 


Satisfied, therefore, that no hostile design was intend- 
ed, the insurgents marched onto meet their confede- 


Hothbrand Corbrigge, the leader of the party, lauded 
Wat Tyler for the bold step he had taken, and assured 
him that the people of Rochester were all favorable to 


“Fear not to enter the town,” he said ; “but come 
ou all heartily welcome ; 

and since, as we Fecal you intend to proceed to 
Canterbury to-morrow, many of us will go with you. 
“But what of the constable of the castle?” said 
“Sir John de Newtoun is devoted to the King; 
and when he sees us enter Rochester, he will suspect 
our design, and demand that we be delivered up to 


“Sir John de Newtoun is a brave knight,” replied 
Hothbrand ; “but he hath had too much experience 
of the people of Rochester to trouble them, unless 
While you are under safeguard, he 
will allow you to tarry within the town as long as you 


“On our return from Canterbury, when we have 
received all the reinforcements we expect, we will 
summon the constable to surrender the castle,” said 


“We will help you,” rejoined Hothbrand. “And 


They then descended the hill, and proceeded to- 


The approach of the insurgents was watched by 
armed men from the walls and towers of the castle ; 
but as Hothbrand rode between the two rebel leaders, 
and as the town’s people were preparing to give them 
welcome, no attempt to interfere was made by the 


At that time the bridge across the Medway was 
built of wood, though, a few years afterwards, it was 
superseded by one of stone, that endured to the pres- 


The earlier bridge, with which we are concerned, 
was defended by a strong wooden tower and great 
gates ; but the tower being now occupied by friends, 
and the gates thrown wide open, the insurgents march- 
ed into the town triumphantly, and were hailed by 


Well-lodged and feasted, they made themselves 
merry ; but the leaders took care to prevent their fol- 


While their captors were feasting and revelling, 
Chaucer and Benedetto were locked up a tower. How- 
ever, they were well supplied with eatables and wine. 

At night, a great meeting was held in the market- 
place, at which it was resolved that a party, under 
the command of Hothbrand, should proceed on the 
morrow to Maidstone, and after collecting all the 
auxiliaries they could in that town, should march to 


Accordingly, next morning, soon after daybreak, 
Hothbrand, attended by some thirty horsemen, set off 


Somewhat later, the populace began to assemble, 
and great numbers having agreed to accompany the 
insurgents to Canterbury, the two leaders at length sal- 
lied forth, at the head of a vast horde, and took the 


The Rochester men greatly outnumbered those of 
Dartford, but there was no rivalry or jealousy among 
the two parties; both being bound in the same con- 
federacy, and though the new recruits had captains of 
their own, they all acknowledged Wat Tyler and Jack 


Most of the Rochester men were on foot, but some 
An important addition had, 











Had it not been for these, Sir John de Newtoun, the - 
constable of the castle, would have attacked them, as. 
they quitted the town. 

The two prisoners, who had hoped that they would be 
left behind, were taken on. 

Nothing particular occurred during the march to Sit- 
tingbourne, but on the arrival of the insurgents at that — 
ancient town, they were enthusiastically received by the 
inhabitants, and the two leaders and the numerous cai 
-ynad were feasted at the famous old hostel, the “ Red- 

ion.” 

On this occasion, Chaucer and his fellow captives 
were allowed to partake of the feast. 

Their forces being largely increased at Sittingbourne, — 
the insurgents next proceeded to Faversham, where 
they halted for the night, and took possession of the 
abbey, to the great discomfort of the monks. 

Next morning they were joined by Hothbrand with 
three hundred men on horseback from Maidstone. 

Ever since the outbreak, the weather had been splen- 
did, and the day on which the rebel host set out from. 
Faversham to Canterbury, was as fine as those that had 
preceded it, 

As they went on, more peasants joined them 
Ospringe and other places, “leaving all their business, 
says the good old chronicler Holinshed, “letting plow 
and cart stand, forsaking wife, children and homes.” 

The insurgents then went a little out of their way 
mount Boughton Hill, from the summit of which a 
nificent prospect was obtained, including not only the 
Swale and the Isle of Sheppey, with a glittering expanse 
of sea, but the ancient city towards which they were 
marching. 

From this eminence, the golden angels, which then 
crowned the great lofty spire of the cathedral (the ca- 
thedral then had a spire, be it noted), and was regarded 
with much reverence by pilgrims, could be distinetly 
seen; and asthe insurgent leaders, who were not de- 
void of superstition, gazed at it, they thought that the 
figure had a flaming torch in its hand, and beckoned 
them on to burn and ravage. 

From Boughton Hill the vast forest of Blean extend- 
ed almost to Canterbury, and’ having satiated them- 
selves with the splendid view we have described, the 
insurgents took a narrow road that led through the 
wood, and did not re-appear till they reached Harble- 
down. ; 

The venerable pile now burst upon them in all its 
grandeur. But the aspect of the golden angel on the 
spire seemed changed. Frowns clothed its brow, and 
instead of beckoning them on, it signed to them to retire. 

Such, at least, was the notion of some of those who 
gazed at it. 

Part of the old walls on this side of the city, together 
with the west gate, had been recently rebuilt by Simon 
de Sudbury, then Archbishop of Canterbury, so that 
they formed a striking contrast to the ancient habita- 
tions near them. 

While the insurgents were marching towards the city, 
though still under cover of the wood, a splendid cayal- 
cade of nobles, knights, and dames, attended by an es- 
cort of armed men, issued from the gate just mentioned, 
quite unconscious of the danger they were exposed to. 

It was the Princess of Wales and her train, returning 
from the pilgrimage. They had not gone very far when 
a loud shout startled them, and the rebel host burst from 
the wood, 
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it 








CHAPTER XXX. 
THE REBEL CHIEFS HOLD A CONFERENCE 
PRINCESS. 


At the sight of the insurgents, Sir John Holland, who 
was near the Princess, urged her to ride back to the city 
as fast as she could, with extraording spirit, she refused, 
saying,— 

“1 will speak to these men. 
They will do me no harm.” 

‘You know not what you do, madam!” cried Sir 
John, who had recognized the two insurgent leaders, 
and well knew he had no merey to expect from them. 
“You will sacrifice us all. What can we do with that 
infuriated rabble ?” 

“Leave them to me!” replied his mother, undaunt- 
edly. “I feel sure I can pacify them, but not if you are 
with me, for you are the special object of their dislike. 
My ladies will stay with me.” 

“We will,” they cried, pressing towards her.” 

“ Fly, instantly, | command you !” cried the Princess, 
authoritatively, to her son. “You will only endan;er 
my safety! Take all the nobles and knights with you, 
but leave the armed escort with me.” 

“You hear what the Princess says, my lords?” ex- 
ctaimed Sir John. “Shall we obey her?” 

“ We must!” replied Sir Osbert Montacute. 

Moss reluctantly did Sir John, with the whole of the 
nobles, knights and esquires, ride back towards the city, 
leaving the courageous Princess undefended, except by 
the armed escort. 

Sir John and his party did not, however, enter the 
city, but drew up about a bow-shot from the west gate, 
to await the result. 


Meantime, the summit of the gate was crowded with 


WITH THE 


I am not afraid of them. 
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armed men, and others appeared on the watch -towers, | obey the order, saying they would not close the gate | if I leave you for awhile,” said Siward, ‘The cathed- 
but none of them showed any disposition to take part jagainst friends and brothers. 


against the rebels. - 

Surrounded by her ladies, with her confessor, her 
physician, her almoner, her pages, and all her personal 
attendants behind her, the Princess calmly awaited the 
approach of the insurgents. 

hen they came up, the two leaders motioned back 
their followers, and advanced towards her, 

Awed by her majestic looks and deportment, both the 
fierce men felt compelled to show her a certain defer- 
ence. 

“Why do I see you thus in this warlike array, my 
good friends?” demanded the Princess, in a firm, yet 
conciliatory tone. 

“That which I hinted to your grace at Dartford hath 
come to pass,” rejoined Wat Tyler. ‘ The people have 
risen to obtain their rights. Nor will they retire till 
their jast demands shall be granted by the King, your 
son.” 

“TI cannot confer with men in open rebellion against 
their Sovereign,” said the Princess. “Lay down your 
arms, and I will willingly listen to you, and represent 
your grievances to the King.” 

These words, pronounced in a loud voice, were fol 
lowed by murmurs from those who heard them. 

“ Princess,” said Wat ‘l'yler, sternly, “this is idle 
talk. Having taken up arms, we shall not lay them down 
till our object be attained. Of that be sure. Knowing 
you are a good and gracious lady, and mean the people 
well, we have consented to this conference. But ’tis 
inless to prolong it, since it is plain it can come to no- 
hing. Were it our pleasure, we could detain you. 

“ Detain me!” exclaimed the Princess. 

“ Alarm not yourself, madam ; we have no such in- 
ntent. You are free to pass on with your ladies, your 
personal attendants, and your escort. ‘ell the King 
what you have seen and heard. That is all we ask.” 

“Your Graée cannot re-enter Canterbury,” said the 
outlaw, seeing her glance in that direction. 

“May I not take my retinue with me ?” she inquired. 

“No,” rejoined Wat Tyler. “ And if Sir John Hol- 
land falls into our hands, we will put him to death !” 

“ You will not advance your cause by cruelty,” said 
the Princess. “A wordere I depart. You have a pris- 
vner with you, I perceive—Master Geogrey Chaucer. 
Have you fixed upon his ransom ?” 

* Ay; a thousand crowns,” replied Wat Tyler. 

“There is double the sum in this purse, said the Prin- 
cess. “lake it, and lethim come with me.” 

As Wat received the richly-embroidered purse from 
the hand of the Princess, he told the poet he was free. 

Chaucer could only express his gratitude at the mo- 
ment by a profound obeisance to the gracious lady, who 
had effected his liberation. 

Encouraged by what had taken place, Messer Bene- 
detto thus besought the Princess. 

“T pray you intercede for me, gracious madam. I am 
willing to pay a heavy ransom !” 

“Tis Messer Benedetto, the Lombard merchant,” 
said the outlaw. “Heis rich enough to pay a thousand 
marks for his ransom; and, by St. Nicholas! I will not 
set him free for less.” 

“How say you,Messer Benedetto?” asked the Princess. 
“Will you pledge your word to me that you will pay the 
amount ?” 

“T wil’, gracious madam,” he rejoined, “provided I be 
allowed to depart with your Highness.” 

“Enough !” cried the outlaw. 

And the merchant was forthwith released, and took 
up a position beside Chaucer at the rear of the Prin- 
cess’ attendants. 

Riding in front, and calling out authoritatively to 
the peasants to stand back, the two leaders forced a 
passage for the Princess and those with her through 
the insurgent host. They were aided in their difficult 
task by Hothbrand and some others. 

The intrepid lady showed no signs of fear at the 
scowling glances tixed upon her, or at the various 
weapons bristling around her; but her damsels did 
not display quite so much courage. 

Even the confessor, the physician, and the pages 
were greatly alarmed. 

The armed escort glared fiercely at the threatening 
crowd, and shook their fists at them. More than once 
a conflict seemed imminent, but it was prevented by 
the exertions of Hothbrand. 

When Wat Tyler and the outlaw had conducted 
the Princess sately through the tumultuous horde, 
they retired, and she rode off at a quick pace with her 
attendants. 

At the same time, Sir John Holland, and the nobles 
and knights with him, who had witnessed the scene 
just described, turned round, and dashed through the 
west gate. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 
STIR JCHN HOLTAND AND HIS COMPANIONS TAKE REFUGE 
IN THE ARCHBISHOP’S PALACE. 


No sooner were they inside than Sir John called to 
the guard to close the gate, and sound to arms ; but, 


“ Friends and brothers !” exclaimed Sir John, furi-| 
ously. “They are rebels and traitors! Would ye 
deliver the city to them? Do my bidding instantly, | 
or I will cause you to be hanged for treacherous vil- 
lains, as ye are !” 

But the guard remained perfectly unmoved by the 
young noble’s anger and threats. 

Meantime, several citizens had come up, and one of 
them called out to the young nobles: 

“ Begone, if you would save your lives! Hear you 
not yon shouts ?—see you not yon people hurrying 
hither! If you are caught you will be slain, or deliv- 
ered to your enemies! Fly, while there is yet time !” 
“ My lord, it is true !” cried Sir Osbert. “A large 
concourse is coming along the street, and they are 
evidently friends of the rebels. If we stay here, we 
shall be caught between two fires !” 

“ Forward, then, in the King’s name!” cried Sir 
John, drawing his sword. “We will hew our way 
through the rebellious rascals if they oppose us !” 

With this, he struck spurs into his charger, and, fol- 
lowed by his companions, galloped along the street. 
Such was the impetuosity of their career, that the 
citizens, though many of them were armed, made their 
way, fearful of being trampled under foot. 

Still maintaining their furious pace, and carrying 
terror with them, Sir John and his party rode past the 
cathedral to the other side of the city. 

On reaching the east gate, where they meant to 
make an exit, they found it shut und strongly guarded. 
Cross-bowmen were on the summit, and a shower of 
iron bolts would been launched against them had they 
not withdrawn. 

Then they rode to the Burgate, but it was likewise 
closed; and doubtless all the other gates were shut. 
Hitherto everything had betokened that the people 
were hostile to the young nobles and friendly to the 
insurgents, who by this time must have entered the 
city. 

The peril, therefore, was very great, and a place of 
refuge must be instantly found. There were several 
monasteries ; but the priors might be unwilling to re- 
ceive them. 

In this emergency, Sir Osbert Montacute proposed 
that they should return to the Archbishop’s palace, 
where the Princess of Wales had been lodged during 
her stay at Canterbury, and Sir John approving of the 
suggestion, they galloped off at once to the palace. 

It was a magnificent edifice, built by Lanfranc, 

which had been inhabited by Becket, and being sur- 
rounded by high walls was capable of defence. In 
fact, it had been more than once maintained against 
the turbulent citizens. 
When they stopped at the arched entrance, which 
still exists in Palace Street, the porter immediately 
summoned old Michael Siward, the seneschal, who, 
on learning that the city was beset with rebels, and 
that the populace were friendly to them, was filled 
with indignation, 

“ Would that his Grace were here !” he exclaimed. 
‘He would speak to the people, and bring them to 
their duty. But I will do the best I can for your pro- 
tection. Enter, I pray you, noble sirs.” 

Thereupon the gate was thrown open, and made 
fast again as soon as the whole party had ridden into 
the courtyard. 

“You are safe now, I trust, Sir John,” said Siward. 
“T cannot think that the rebels will dare to attack the 
palace; but should they do so, we will defend it to the 
last.” 

After warmly thanking the seneschal for his zeal in 
their behalf, Sir John and his companions dismounted, 
and their horses were taken to the stables, which were 
at the further end of the courtyard. 

By this time most of the household—several of 
of Whom were armed—had assembled in the courtyard, 
and after giving them some orders, Siward asked Sir 
John if he should conduct him and his friends to the 
great hall. 

“T thank thee, no, good friends,” replied Sir John. 
“We will remain here for the present to see what be- 
tides. To judge from the shouting and noise in the 
street, the rebels must have discovered that we have 
taken refuge in the palace, and are coming hither to 
demand that we be delivered up to them.” 

“Should the audacious demand be made, my reply 
will be that your lordship and those with you are un- 
der the safeguard of the Archbishop,” said the senes- 
chal ; “and since his Grace would never yield you up, 
neither will I. If they be content with that response, 
they shall have a wherewithal to satisfy them,” he add- 
ed, significantly. 

Sir John and the others laughed heartily at this 
speech of the stout old man. 

“T doubt not we shall be able to hold out against 
them,” pursued the seneschal; ‘but come what will, I 
engage that your lordship shall never fall into their 
hands,” 

“T have perfect faith in thee, my good friend,” said 
Sir John. 





to his astonishment and rage, tne guard refused to 


“Then you will not think I am deserting my post 


ral must not be neglected. Should those sacrilegious 
villians gain an entrance, they would not hesitate to 
carry off the treasures of the shrine.” ; 
“ Thou art right,” cried Sir John. “Go see that all 
needful precautions are taken to protect the shrine.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
FRIAR NOSROCK AND THE BAN-DOG, 

After reiterating his orders to the household, all of 
whom promised implicit obedience to his injunctions, 
the seneschal hurried off to the back of the palace, 
and unlocking a door in the walls, entered the clois- 
ters, through which he quickly passed,thus pursuing the 
precise course taken by the sainted Becket when he 
fled from the murthersome knights. 

In another moment Siward was in the splendid 
north transept, and gazing anxiously down the mag- 
nificent nave, but beheld only a few priests and monks 
pacing along the aisles, with here and there a devotee 
kneeling at « shrine—nothing to alarm him. 

He then turned towards the choir, but no irrever- 
ent intruders could be distinguished; and satistied he 
was in time to prevent any desecration of the sacred 
pile, he went round and caused all the doors to be 
locked, strictly enjoining the vergers to allow no one 
to enter the cathedral, and to send out all persons 
then within the building through the cloisters. 

Having taken these precautions, he repaired to the 
chapel of the Holy Trinity, where was the shrine of 
St. Thomas a Becket, the riches of which he feared 
would excite the cupidity of the rebels. 

Many pilgrims were kneeling on the well-worn 
pavement before the shrine; but he did not disturb 
them, his object being to see Friar Nosrock, a monk, 
who occupied a watching chamber above the chapel. 

The window of this chamber commanded Becket’s 
gorgeous shrine, and Friar Nosrock’s business was to 
see that none of the priceless jewels adorning it were 
appropriated by pretended pilgrims, and so well did he 
perform his office, that not a single gem had been 
stolen, 

The vigilant monk was provided with a dozen ban- 
dogs—huge and fiereg mastiffs—which he could let 
loose should any nocturnal attempt be made at depre- 
dation of the shrine. 

Moreover, he had the means of ringing an alarm- 
bell. 

In Friar Nosrock’s chamber an illustrious prisoner 
had been confined—namely, King John of France. 

The sudden manner in which Siward entered his 
chamber somewhat startled the monk. 

“What would’st thou brother ?” he asked. 

“Tam come to warn thee to look well after the 
shrine,” replied the seneschal. “The cathedral is in 
danger.” 

“The cathedral in danger! Holy Thomas ! 
whom ?” exclaimed the monk, horror-stricken. 

“From rebels and traitors,” replied Siward. “An 
insurrection hath broken out among the peasantry. 
They have come to Canterbury in great numbers ; 
and, instead of driving them hence, the foolish citizens 
have admitted them.” 

“Tis all John Ball’s doing !” cried Friar Nosrock 
“ Ile has stirred up the people to this point. The Arch- 
bishop ought to have hanged him.” 

“Very true,” said Siward. “The Wickliffites are 
numerous in the city, I fear, and will take advantage 
of this outbreak to do all the mischief they can. The 
rebels are threatening the palace, where Sir John Hol- 
land and several young nobles and knights, who ac- 
companied the Princess in her pilgrimage, have taken 
refuge.” 

“Only this very morning I beheld the Princess 
kneeling before the shrine,” said the friar. “I trust 
her Grace had escaped the ribald crew ?” 

“ Ay, she has got off, but her son and his compan- 
ion are in some danger, as I have told thee. I must 
now go back to the Palace, and see to its defence. Do 
thou take care of the shrine.” 

“Rely on me, good master seneschal,” replied the 
monk. “Should the rebels come here, I will let loose 
the ban-dogs, and I warrant thee they will make havoc 
among the ribalds. They had better contend with a 
legion of fiends than with those fierce hounds,” he 
added, with an ill-suppressed laugh. 

** Tlark thee, holy brother,” said Siward. “We may 
be driven by numbers from the palace. Inthat eveut 
we shall seek refuge in the cathedral. Wilt thou give 
Sir John Holland and his friends a lodging in thy 
chamber ?” : : 

“Willingly,” replied the monk. 

Well satistied with the promise, the seneschal de- 
parted. 


From 


(To be continucd in our next.) 





Tue richest man in Australia, Mr. William John ‘Yurner 
Clark, died at his residence, Rosemeath, Essendon, on January 
13th, in the seventy-third year of his age. Mr. Clark was born 
in Somersetshire, m England, and emigrated to Tasmania in 
1830. After living there some years he removed to Victoria, 
and gradually grew to be a very wealthy man. He owned land 
in almost every one of the Australian colonies. His freehold 
property in Victoria alone amounted to over 130,000 acres. His 
real and personal estste at the time of his death was worth from 
$10,000 ,000 to $15,000,000. 
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JUDGE PIERREPONT ON THE FINANCES. 
Fund the Legal Tenders. 


Sexi Gotp Boxps ror THe GREENBACKS—ENOOUB- 
ace New Natiovat Banke—Accerpr Coupons 
For Custom Dugs--A Sare CURRENCY WITHIN 
Two Years. 


To the Hon. John Sherman, Chairman of the Fi 
nance Committee of the Senate: 

With the returning Spring, trade does not re- 
vive much, and all the great industries of the 
country are paralyzed. Distrust of the future 
causes the difficulty. Men who have money will 
not risk it in new enterprises while the financial 
policy of the Government is uncertain. 

Congress has been in session nearly four 
months, and men of business have not yet dis- 
covered what the financial plan of the Secretary 
of the Treasury is. After many years of pro 


found peace, abundant barvests, general health, 
and vast resources, it would seem possible to de- 
vise a system of relief from the disturbed con- 
dition of our finances. 

Able Senators in their place, and learned 
writers everywhere have demonstrated that ir- 
redeemable promises to pay do not increase the 
bational wealth, and that issuing paper dollars, 
redeemable only in paper promises, is a fraud, 
Under the present system, our currency has an 
absolute limit, and it is so contrived, that the 
carrency of the ial world ot cir- 
culate here at all; hencs, when gold came over 
in large quantities last fall, our currency was 
not expanded; the gold came here a8 mere mer- 
chandise, like steel rails or gold watches, and 
our currency was, toa considerable extent, ab. 
sorbed and tightened by purchasing the im- 
ported coin. 


FARMERS SUFFERING FROM INFLATION. 

In traveling through the West lately, my at- 
tention was called to the condition of the farm- 
ing interests, which are much depressed; and I 
find with come surprise that their great agri- 
cultural products, beef, pork, lard, corp, and 
wheat, in the aggregate, brought quite as much 
in gold, iu January, 1861, as the same products 
brought in paper promises in January, 1873, 
while all the articles which the farmer consumes 
were very much higher in 1873. 

During the first six months of 1860, the aver— 
age price of mess pork was $17 69 per barrel in 
gold; and during the first three months of 1861, 
before the war, it averaged $17 16 gold, while 
the average for the same period in 1873, was 
bot $13 60, inflated paper. Lard followed pork, 
and corn was higher dnring the gold period of 
1861, than during the same period in 1873, 
with only paper afloat, Comment is superfluous. 
Add another bundred millions of irredeemable 
paper, and in three years the farmer will be no 
better paid than a serf. 

Increasing the legal tender without provision 
for redemption, is sure to bring disaster upon 
the country, aud certain destruction to the 
party which forces such a mea:ure, We are 
brought face to face with this qnestion, and it 
requires no prophetic vision to foresee that finan- 
cial chaos will come before another Presidential 
election, if we persist in expanding an irredeem- 
able currency. I: is no rash prediction to say 
that the advocates of paper inflation wiil be ut- 
terly disappointed in the results of their policy, 
if it prevails; that distrast, and not confidence, 
will follow; that even speculators in stocks will 
revel only tor a time, and that the great busi- 
ness interests of the country will be prostrate, 
and find Lo considerable number of capitalists 
willing to imperil their money in enterprises 
which unsound legislation renders insecure. 
Dreamers, who ignore all the experiences of the 
past, and fancy that capital can be created by 
legislative enactments, may, perhaps, cling to 
their delusions until the flood comes and sweeps 
them away. 

HOW TO HAVE A SAYE CURBENCY. 

We want a currency which is perfectly safe 
and sofficient in amount to meet all the require- 
ments of Jegitimate bu-iness. I insist that we 
can attain that want by easy grades, without a 
jott upon the way,and with incalculable advant- 
aze to the whole cnotry. R 

Fest: Fond the legal-tender notes in the fol 
lowing wey: Limitiug the greenbacks to $100,- 
000,000 issue 400,000,000 in 6 per cent gold 
bonds at thirty years, free of taxes, and after 
thirty years payable as the Government may 
call them in. Authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to seil these bonds to the highest bid- 
der, not below par, payable in gold or green- 
backs, cancelling the greenbacks received, pod 
exchanging the gold, if any is paid, with the 
Nations! banks for greenbucks, pro rata, accord- 
ing to the reserve wuich each bank is required 
to keep. 

Off:r for sale no more than $20,000 600 in aay 
one month, and leave the day of sale in the 
month and the amount, not exceeding $20 000,- 
000 a munth to the discretion of the Secretary. 

Second: At the end cf 24 months, if the green- 
back: are not al! tunded, let the Secretary sell to 
the highest bidder in gold, not below par, any 
bonds remaining of the $400 000,000 issue, and 
redeem the rest of the greenbacks and cance] 
them. 

Third: Allow the National banks, or any new 
organizations that will deposit with the Treas: ry 
$100,000 or any greater amount of the new 30- 
yeer bonds, or of any existing bonds of the Gov. 
ernment, to receive national currency within 10 
per cent. of the face of the bonds—the currency 
to be redeemable in greenbacks or gold or Gov- 
ernment bonds at their face, under such rules as 

Congress may prescribe. 
Fourth: Impose the same burdens on ard give 





banks, and require no reserve to be held by 
either, except for redemption of the currency. 
Fifth: Let all who desire, pay customs dues in 
Government coupons (less the discount), having 
not more than six months to ron. 

OPFRATION OF THIS PLAN. 
The 30-year bonds would forthwith rire above 
par in gold, and as the grceenbacks could gradu- 
ally be converted into thess bonds, the green- 
backs would soon equal gol!. The sale of the 
bonds to theghighest bidder would prevent all 
partiality in the sale, and in less than 24 months 
the greenbacks would al! be absorbed and the 
National currency substituted in their piace, 
and before that time the credit of the Govern- 
ment would be such that it could convert the 
six percent bond into a 30-year bond at less 
than five per cent interest. The interest paid on 
the bonds used in funding the greenbacks would 
be saved thrice over in this cheaper mode of 
administering the financer, avoiding the cost of 
premium and interest on accumulated gold, and 
giving improved credit and prosperity to the 
country. As the Government would have no 
greenbacks to redeem and no coin to pay except 
for the coupons not received for custome, it 
would require no large hoard of useless gold, 
losing interest and abstracted from the needs of 
commerce to lie idle in the Treasary, but the 
gold would pas; to the banks for actual and le- 
gitimate use. The Government would then be 
confived to its proper functions and leave the 
banks to take care of their circulating notes or 
be wound up. 

Thus banking would be entirely free: jast so 
much currency would bs kept out as the wants 
of the country might require and no more; the 
amount allowed to be issued would be very large; 
the amount actually circulated would be deter- 
mined by the legitimate wants of the commu- 
nity; not another dollar could be kept out 
The history of the fractivnal currency, like 
that of every other redeemable currency, proves 
this. Under the law $50,000,000 of fractional 
currency may be issued, and yet it is found that 
$40,000,000 is all that the country needs, When 
the issue rises above that sum it imme iately 
returns for redemption. 

Gold and ti'ver would come in as a means of 
expansion, and we should have all the ‘* elasti- 
city’’ which we could reasonably desire. A 
bank reserve, beyond that r quired for redemp- 
tion of the currency, on the pretext that it ee- 
cures the back depositor, is a delusion, benefit- 
ing only the reckless epeculating banks, to the 
detriment of the careful and safe ones, Ii is not 
the bnsiness of Government to protect careless 
men aguinst the folly of placing their money in 
the hands of insolvent bankers, 

Since the bonds would role higher than the 
par of gold they could never be ceed in redemp- 
tion of the currency, except in some great and 
temporary emergency. We should soon havea 
currency expanding under the natural laws of 
trade, and convertible into gold when the paper 
became redundant; the hoacded coin of the 
country would be speedily liberated, and the 
currency of the commercial world would, by an 
unerring law, flow in to increase our circulation 
whevever the ity was ted. The effect 
upon the confidence of the people would be ex- 
ceedingly great, and all the industries would 
revive. Certain interested persons will oppose 
this or any other plan which looks to equal 
tights and the uniform good ofall. A healthy 
expansion under this system may occur from 
improved credit imported gold or the liberated 
coin, to which no sane man can object. But un- 
safe expavsion of acurrency backed by & reserve 
and aredemption fand of 110 in gold or its 
equivalent, to 100 of circulation, is simply im- 
possible, 

We only need a policy based upon sound prin- 
ciples, certain and just toward all. to lift this 
great country out of its financial difficulties, the 
only difficulties in the way of our unmeasured 
prosperity. The adoption of such a policy would 
i diately restore confid , awaken new life 
in the nation, stimulate foreign emigration, and 
before long enliven again the seas with our ships. 
The details of a perfected bill, of course, are not 
intended to be given in the paper, nor do IJ sup- 
pose that this is the best echeme which can be 
devised; by no means wedded to all its pro- 
visions, and glad to accept any corrections or 
amendments from wiser men, I present this 
plan, tending as I think, toward sound prin- 
ciples and the sure prosperity of our country. 
This muchI would contribute toward the svlu- 
tion of a difficult question so vital to tne public 
good. Iam, very respectfully yours, 

Epwarps PiggREPoxt, 
New York, March 28th, 1874. 











Tue Rate or INTEREST IN THE StaTE 
or Vircinta.—The new law makes six 
per cent. the legal rate, but allows banks 
to take half of one per cent. for 30 days 
in advance. ‘The penalty for usury is 
the forfeiture of the entire interest. 





Tue Security Bank or tue City oF 
New York is now winding up, after an 
unprofitable existence of four years, hay- 
ing commenced business in May, 1870. 
It was started by J. U. Orvis, and has 
been always looked on as a one-horse 
concern, especially from the second year 
of its existence, when the cashier evapo- 
rated with $100,000 of its assets. The 
Directors expect to pay off all the deposi- 
tors in full, and to be enabled to return 


to the Stockholders from 30 to 50 per 


the same privileges to the new a8 to the old| cent. of their investments. 





Liabilities of Railroad Companies for Setting Fire 
to Buildings. 


The Home Insurance Company of New York 
vs, The Pennsylvania Railroad Company.—This 
case, which was on trial in the Supreme Court, 
before Judze Lawrence, during the week, has 
points of interest to the public. The Home Iao- 
surance Company insured a barn and contents 
on the line of defendants’ road, and on a windy 
day in October, 1867, four trains on defendants’ 
road passed within 50 feet of the barn within a 
few minutes of the time a fire broke out in some 
straw in the barn-yard which communicated 
with and destroyed the barn and contents, The 
plaintiff had insured the same, and paid the loss 
as far as insured to the owner of the barn, and 
claimed to be subrogated to that owners rights 
to recover against the Railroad Company for 
its negligence, and brought this suit 
The defendants claimed, that first, they 
did not set fire to the barn, that their engines 
were of the most approved pattern; and 
eecoad, that if they did cauce the tire, it was be- 
cause the straw and other dry, inflammable 
stuff was scattered negligently around the barn, 
and this should defeat any recovery, on the 
ground of contributing negligence on the part 
of the owner of the barn ; and, finally, that no 
suit could be brought in the name of the insur 
ance company for a part of the loss, but that the 
action must be in the name of the owner of the 
baro for his entire loss. 

Tae jury rendered a verdict for the plaintiff 
for the full amount claimed, $2,300. George 
W. Parsons for plaintiff; A Greene for defendant. 





Insurance Frauds in Ireland. 


Conspiracy and Fraup Aaainer THE ‘' New 
Yor« Lire Insurance Company.” 


The Irich journals of the 14th of March, re- 
port that a case of very extraordinary character 
and of great public importance, was opesed on 
the previous Tuesday, before the magistrates in 
the court house, Pruff, County Limerick. 

The action was instituted on behalf of the 
Crown, against a number of medical wen, shop- 
keepers and farmers for fraud on the New York 
Life Insorance Company. Dr. Mehan of Bruff, Mr. 
M. and Mr. James Mehan, aod Mr.,William 
Parry, were charged with conspiring to defraud 
the New York Life Insurance Company, by ob- 
taining policies of insurance on lives of persons 
residing in the district of Bruff, Kilmallock, 
without thelr knowledge or consent. The al- 
leged fraud was stated to have been committed 
in 1872. The charge specially preferred against 
Dr. Mehan, was that he had granted certificates 
of good health in certain cases to parties insured 
without having made personal examinatioa into 
the state of tLeir health. 

Mr. Clery appeared for Dr. Mehan, and on 
his behalf stated that be had liberty from Mr. 
Barry, of Kilmallock, who acted as agent for the 
insurance company, to fill medical certificates 
regarding parties with whom he was well ac- 
quainted, without subjecting them to personal 
examination. 

Mr. G, W. Smyth, J. P. (whose life had been 
insured ostensibly by a person named James 
Wheelan), was examined, and swore that he was 
Wheelan’s landlord, but bad never been exam- 
ined by Dr. Meban, as was alleged. He did 
not know of any insurance being effected on his 
life in this company. 

Mr. Smyth some t«o years ago received threat- 
ening letters in reference to land dirputes. 

James Wheelan stated that his signature to 
the alleged insurance on the life of Mr. Smyth, 
his landlord, was a forgery; he had never signed 
a document. 

Couuty Inspector Gallway deposed that on 
questioning Dr. Mehan he at once admitted the 
genvineness of his signature to the policy on 
Mr. Smyth’s life, and that he had the authority 
of Mr. barry, the agent at Kilmellock, for so 
doing, without personal examination, provided 
he was aquainted with the parties for whom he 
certified. 

At this stage the Court stated that a prima 
facie case had been made out and they would 
take information and return the defeodants for 
trial at the acsizes. The necessary recognizan- 
ces were then entered into for the appeuiance of 
the parties to take their tial. 


rene: 
Usury in Nationan Paxke.—The National 
Banking act authorizes the institatious organiz- 
ed under it to take the rate of interest allowed 
by the laws of any State or Teriitory where the 
bank is located, unless a special rate is pre- 
scribed for State banks, where this is also to 
govern the national banks. In case no rate is 
thus fixed, the limit is seven per cent. The 
penalty which the National act, in terms, pro- 
vides for taxirg an excessive rate is not such as 
to deter these in:titutions f:om violating the 
rule. Itis simply a forfeiture of the whole in- 
terest, if this has not been paid, or the right of 
recovering back twice the amount by a suit in- 
stituted within two years. We have called at- 
tention at eeveral times, to a further porsible 
penalty, v'z., the right of the Comptroller of 
the Currency to proceed against the offending 
instituticns and to close it up for a violation of 
the law. 
The friends of the New York State bavks ob-{ 








tained from our Legislature, in 1870,a especial 
act, in which the termsof the National law 
were adopted and applicd to the institution or- 
ganized under the local statute, the act declar- 

ing that it is its ** true intent and meaninog’’ to 

place the State banking associations ** on an 

equality” in this perticular with the national 

banks. 

In some of the States which have stringent 

usury laws the local courts have decided that 
the provisions in the National Ranking Act con- 

cerning usury did not set aside the statutes 
which imposed a heavier penalty for taking an 

excessive rate of interest. Anj now comes ia 

the Supreme Court of the United States and de- 
clares that an agre meut made witb a bank for a 
loan at an excessive rate of interest is utterly 

void, it being a contract to do an illegal act, 

which cannot bs enforced. The case is that 
of Tiffany vs. Tbe Boatmen’s Savings Institut’on, 
just reported. Judge Davis delivered the opine 
ion, which we copy from the Albany ‘Law 
Journal’ as follows: ‘Mere accommodation 
paper can have no effective or legal existence 
until it is transferred to a bona fide holder. It 
f. llows, then, that the discounting by a bank at 
a higher rate of interest than the law allows, of 
paper of this character, made and yiven to the 
holder for the purpose ot raising money upon it, 
in its origin only a nominal cvatract, on which 
no action could be obtained by any of thespar- 
ties to it, if it had not been discounted, is usu- 
rious, and not defensible, as a purchase.”’ 

Our readers will notice that this places the 
bank precieely in the same position as « private 
holder so far as concerns the validity of the con- 
tract. If the note had been a busivess note, and 
valid in the hands of the borrower, it would not 
be void although afterwards discount: ut a for- 
bidden rate. But being accommodation paper, 
having no binding force on avy one watil the 
bank accepted it at a rate forbidden by law. the 
maker cannot be held to pay it. lhe report 
gees toon say: “Bot the Court further held 
that where the usurious note had been paid, the 
borrower could only recover back the excess of 
interest beyond the statutory rate” We think 
this a mistake in the quotation, as the act plain- 
ly declares that the borrower may recover 
‘twice the amonnt of interest thus paid,” 

This decision will attract general attent’on 
throughout the country, and we hope will aid in 
the movement to abolish the usury laws, those 
fetters upon commerce, which are only galling 
to the honest, and minister to the gain of 
rogues.—Jour. of Com. 
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APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 

Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New American CyCLopepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch ot science, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yj ublishers to 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ** The American Cyclopedia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work o1 
reference an imperative want. 

‘The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, und their fruitful application to the 
ingustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent revo- 
lutions have occurred, involving nawonal changes of 

eculiar moment. ‘The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the od 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 
rge i to our graphical knowledge have 
been made by the indefati ble explorers of Africa. 

‘The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet pre served only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permenent and authentic history. 

In —— the present edition for the press, it hag 
accordingly been the aum of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate account of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and origmal record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the origimal stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such i ts in its iti 
have been suggested by longer experience an 
knowledge. 

The ilustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘Chey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormons, and 1t 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, und 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixtcen 
large oc'ayo volumes, each containing about 800 pares, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 








ag 
id enlarged 






and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING, 

In extra Cloth, per VOl....sceceeseceeees o+-$5 00 

In Library Leather, per vol...... eee 6 00 

In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol. 7 00 

In Half Kussia, extra gilt, per vol one 

In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edge 01.10 00 

In Full Russia, per vol......... 10 00 


Four volumes now ready. Succee ding ‘volumes until 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the * American Cyclopedia,”* 
showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on 
application. 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

Address the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


























The 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$13,2345425. 


Locat COMMITTEE. 








J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER, 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No, 8&9 Wall Sireet. 


FRAME 


INSURA 


London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 





THE ALBION. 











NCE. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 3. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


OOD, MANaGers, 


, HARE & LOCKW 
No.’s 88 Wau Srreet & 202 Broapway, New York. 





H. H. CAHILL, 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Physician and Surgeon, 
* 386 Broome Street, N. Y, 


Hours, 9 to 12 A. M. 
CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY. 


M.D. 





LAMAR 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
184 BROADWAY. 





LADIES! 


For the BEST MONTHLY FASHION AND STORY 
MAGAZINE, see 


Harrison’s Young Ladies Journal | 


PUBLISHED IN LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
Price, ‘'mmmry-Frye Cents Per Single Copy. Yearvy | 
Supscatprion, Four Dotiars aXp Furry Cents, includ- | 
ing the Extra Double Christmas Part, and all the Colored 
Fashion Plates. Gigantic Supplement of Fashions and 
Berlin Wool Patterns and Gifts, &. 

hk. C. GURNEY, Agent tor the Proprietors, 60 East | 

th Street, NEW YORK. | 

@@F" Sold by all Bookseliers and News Dealers through- 
out the United States and Uanada. 


“HAND BOOK” 


Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0, H. CROSBY, 19 William, st., N. Y. 


PRICE, $2.00. 





























OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROoUDWAIY, wv MY 


NEW YORK, January loth, 1874. 

THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fuirs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 

18 scececeseee $100,395 77 
» Premiums received from Jan. 1, 

to Dec. 31, 1873, melusive.... 





736,774 40 
‘Total amount of Marine Premiums..... $837 170 17 
This Company has issued no Policies, except 
ov Cargo and Freight for the Voyage, 
NO RI*K* HAVE BEEN TAKEN UPON 
HULLS OF VESSEL®, 
Premiums marked off as earned duging the 
period a8 AOVE....+eeceeeeresereessereees 
Paid for Expenses, and 
Rebates, less Savings, &c., 
during the same period.......$598,319 43 
Return miums....$41,410 84 
THE COMPANY HAS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS: 
Cash in Gank......0-++eee+ 0002-888 O47 38 
United States and other stocks... .440,895 73 
Loans on Stocks, drawing inte rest244,159 00 


$745,623 39 








$719.993 11 
117 087 04 
59,500 00 


Fremium Notes and Bills Receivaple....... 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 
estimated at.... 74,618 93 
Total Assets.... sccccccsescccsccsececs $1,001,220 08 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
trd day of February. 

FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
rHE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
deemed and pid in cash to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
day of February, from which date interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled to the extent redeemed. 

A dividend in Scrip of THIRTY-FIVE PER 

EN I. is declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
for the year ending December 3ist, 1873, which may be 
entitled ed pr hog 5" Certificates for which will be is- 
sued on and after TUESDAY, the 7th day of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 


PPeererrrieer rrr 








JON K. MYERS, 





WILLIAM LECONEY, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 
JEHTIAL READ, 
JOHN R WALLER, 
WILLIAM A. HALL, 
THEO. W. MORRIS, 
8. C. SOUTHMAYD, 
THOS. B. MERRICK, 
GEORGE A. MEYER, 
FERDINAND A. BOKER, 
WALTER H,. LEWIS, 
GEORGE W. SMITH, 
HENRY D. ROLPH, 
JOHN H. CLARK 


H. Bb. CLAFLIN, 

G, D. H, GILLESPIE, 
A.C, RICHARDS, 

A. 8. BARNES, 

WM. T. BLODGETT 
JOHN A, BARTOW, 
ALEX. M. EARLE, 
W. M. RICHARDS, 
H. C. SOUTHWICK, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 
WM. HEGEMAN, 

. TAYLOR, 
ADAM T. BRUCE, 3 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, HENRY G. De FOREST. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hare, Secretary. 


ASSETS, all available in 


ACRE SE geese lie: $250,517.63 
LOSS by the Boston Fire-__ 75,000.00 


An assessment to make good any im- 
pairment of capital, if any, has this day 
been voted by the Board of Directors. 


ISAAC R, ST. JOHN, President. 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres 
WM. R. MacDIARMID, Seeretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 28rn, 1874. 
J” THt TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31sT DE- 
CEMBER, 1873: 
I 


*remiums received on Marine Risks from ‘st 

Jan., 1873, to 31st Dec., 1873......++6.++.-$6,511,114 22 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan- 

UATY, 1873... .ccccccccccccsevevecececssvces 2y212,160 70 





| OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. — 


_OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. | 








To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for gfety und avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and HEADLANDs. 









Tons. 
SPAIN... -4871 CANADA 
EGYPT 5089 GREECE ........ 
ITALY.. 4340 THE QUEEN..... 
FRANCE.. ..3676 ENGLAND... 1 
HOLLAND..........-..3847 HEUVETIA .. -3970 
DENMARK ....ccccccecSIS4 ERLNoccccccccee ++ 4040 


One of the above steamers wiil leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool.............$70, $80 and $90. 
_ Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 

tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage to Liverpool... .....+seseeeeseeesee $29. 

Passengers ked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 

n 


he Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 

ork. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every i for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with economy. 


For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


INMAN LINE 

Royal Mail Steamers, 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 











TY OF PARIS... 
24 OF MONTRE 


= 


«+seeee-Saturday, April 11. 1 


It 2. 
I AL....Saturday, April 18. 2 P. 
ITY OF RICHMOND.....Saturday, April 25, 1 P. 
ITY OF CHESTER..........Saturday, May 2. 2 P. 
LY OF BRUSSELS. +5 day, May 9, 12 
nd every sollowing Uhursday and Saturday, from Pier 
45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

CABIN, $70, $80, and $90, Gold, according to accom- 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 
STEERAGE —To Queenstown, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Londonderry, London, Cardiff, or Bristol, $30, currency. 

Preraip Certtricates from above ports $32, currency. 
Drarts at lowest rates. 
For Cabin Passage and general business apply at the 
Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For Steerage 
45 North River, N. Y. 


Cc 


oo 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 





woe 


2 


,» at 33 BROADWAY, or at Pier 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 





Total amount of Marine Premiums... .$8,723,274 92 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1873, 

to Sist December, 1873........e2eesseeese+$6,290,016 73 
Losses paid during the same 

POTION... .cccceeeesoe -eveeees $2,960,882 49 





Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
PETSCS..00+ececccveerececeee ss $1,258,319 26 
The Company has the following assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks.........+.. +88, 


7,105 CO 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 


++ 2,802,000 00 








Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... 467,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at........seccee0. 422,894 66 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. - 2,833,302 27 
Cash 1n Bank....sccccoccseccsesseecsecccess 521,340 19 





Total amount of Assets.........++++-$15,613,642 52 

SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Taesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

Wits H. Wese, 
Suerrakp Gaypy, 
Gorpon W. Burynam, 
Freperick Cuavuney, 
Cuanrces P. Burpert, 
Francis Skmpy, 
Rosr. B. Mintury, 
Rosret L. Stewart, 
Wiis E. Buyer, 
James G. DeForest, 
Avexanper V. Braker, 
Cuarces D, Levertca, 
Josiau O. Low, 
Cuaries H. Marsuaus 
Avorn Lemoyne, 
Groxor W. Lane, 
Ava T. Sackerr, 
Tuomas F. Younas, 
Simon De Visser, 
Horace Gray. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 


J. D. Jones, 

Cu. aLes DENNIS, 

W H. H. Moors, 
Hexry Co.t, 

Lewis Curtis, 
Cuarces H. Russet, 
Lowr.t HoLsrook, 
RovaL Purves, 
Tavip Lane, 

James Buyer, 

Daniet 8S. MILLER, 
Wa. Srvareis, 

Hewry K. Boorrt, 
Witutam E. Doper, 
Joseru GatLiarp, JR, 
C. A, DLAND, 

James Low, 

Joun D. Hew cert, 

B. J. HowLanp, 
Bens. Bascock, 














J. D, HEWLETT, Third Vice-President, 





GREAT REDUCTION IN RATES, PASSAGE AND 
FREIGHT, 


To California via Panama. 
The magnificent steamers of this line will be dis- 
patched from Pier No. 42 North River, New York, as 
under: 
Saturday, April 11, at 1 rp. «., ACAPULCO, Capt. —- —. 
Passengers and freight. 
Saturday, April 18, at 12 u., CITY OF GUATEMALA, 
Captain Hildreth. 
Saturday, April 25, atl rp. w., HENRY CHAUNCEY, 
Commodore A. G. GRAY. Passengers and fre‘ght. 

And every fortnightly Saturday thereafter, connecting 
at Panama with all steamers for Central America, Mexi- 
can coast, and South Pacific ports. 

Passenger steamers will call at Kingston, Jamaica, both 
on their outward and homeward trips, arriving at that 
porton Friday, the sixth day after leaving New York, 
and leaving Saturday Pp. m, for Aspinwall. 

Extra steamers for freight &c., will be dispatched on in- 
termediate Saturdays, whenever the necessities of trans- 
portation may require it. 


To Japan aad China. 


The splendid steamers of this line carrying United 
States mails, leave San Francisco for Yebskama, Hong 


Kong and Shanghai as follows : 





«++. April 18 
o+eeeeMay 2 
Tea will be brought from San Francisco to New York, 
fast, in twenty-eight days, at $40 gold, per ton of 2,000 


pounds. 
RALES OF PASSAGE, 

(Including berth, meals, and all requisites for the trip.) 

New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency, 
according to location 

New York to Kingston, $25 or $50 gold, according to 
ocation. 
San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, gold. 
San Francisco to Hong Kong, $200, gold. 
For Freight and passage or other information apply at 
the Company’s Office, Pier 42 North River, foot of Canal 
street, New York. 
RUFUS HATCH, 


H. J. BULLAY, 
Vice-l’res. and Managing Director. 


Superintendent 








DEVOTE 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Iistablished 1852, 
DTO FINANCE, BANKS, 

RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


| Ils Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


l4 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


‘| NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


in the British 


First Cabin ...... 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. |sice 





NARD LINE. 


EstaBLisHsp 1840. 


C 


|The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 


BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage : 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YoKK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26 
Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Sterage.—First Class, 15, 1” and 
21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


FROM NEW YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, 330 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all ae of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean _ 

For Freight and Cabin peemage, apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 howling Green, N. Y. 

_ For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. Y. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenrt. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 


ship Company’s New, First- 
Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Whar!, Jersey City, 
as follows: 


ABIDES ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccocccoe April 18, 

GLAMORGAN 

PEMBROKE.......... 
Carryi 


cocneay 2 
y ls 
rates be- 






goods and passengers at ‘through 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to ports 


Channel and all other points in England. 
ese steamships, built expressly for the trade, ere 


Provided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 
and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


+-$75 and currency. 
$55 - = 








: currency. 
ooee G30 currency. 
tes from Cardiff.............$33. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For further particulars apply in Cardiff at the Com- 


pany’s office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and in Now York to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents, 
No. 17 Broadway. 








Nafe Depositompany 


OF NEW YORK, 


140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Liberty Street. 
FRANCIS H, JENKS, President. 


The Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 


ENTIRELY UF BRICK, 
The brick w lls of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITE MARBLE 
The First Established in the World, 


FOR 18 


SAFE-K EEPING 
VALUABLES, 


BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE. JEWELRY, 


WILLS Etc. 
UNDER GUARANTEE, 
RENTING OF SAFES, 


Fire and Burglar-Proof Vaults, 


GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MEN, 


Rooms tor Ladies, 
With every convenience, se te desks, &., are 


vids 
Very many ladies are renters or depositors. 


A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO ASSIST 


FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES 
OR ACROSS BROADWAY. 


At the Company’s special request its Charter confines 


its business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 


The Public are invited to Visit the 
Premises, 





FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance. 


Whetaer or business or from curiosity, 











